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Palestine 


Eo Security Council on June 3 
unanimously adopted a_ revised 
United Kingdom resolution which calls 
upon Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold to continue his good offices 
with the parties to the Palestine Armi- 
stice Agreements to obtain full com- 
pliance with the Agreements. The 
Secretary-General told the Security 
Council on June 4 that it was “with 
the best hopes” that he would attempt 
to meet its request. (See page 6). 


Disarmament Commission 


Sb United Nations Disarmament 
Commission will meet “about July 
3,” felt by its members to be “the 
earliest convenient date,” according to 
an announcement by Dr. R. A. Mac- 
Kay, the Commission’s Chairman. 


When it convenes the Commission 
will consider the report of its five- 
member subcommittee on the discus- 
sions held in London from March 19 
to May 4. (See page 16.) 


A Forward Look 


fh United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Board has released a 
report outlining proposals for future 
development of the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, based on ex- 
perience gained in the first six years 
of operation. Since 1950, the report 
points out, seventy-eight countries 
have pledged a total of $142 million 
for financing the program; 131 coun- 
tries and territories have been aided 
at one time or another; seventy-seven 
countries have supplied experts; and 
105 countries have provided training 
facilities. “It may safely be said,” the 
report states, “that never before have 
the resources of so many countries 
been mobilized for a world-wide, co- 
operative enterprise.” (See page 30.) 


Secretary-General at McGill 


PEAKING before the International 
Law Association at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, on May 30, Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold wel- 
comed the possibility of establishing a 
civil service of United Nations experts 
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specially qualified for work in the less 
developed areas of the world. He also 
envisaged possible creation of a new 
United Nations agency for world eco- 
nomic development. (See page 10). 


Progress in Trust Areas 


| greg success in combatting the 
giant African snail and the rhinoc- 
eros beetle, notorious agricultural 
pests in the Pacific Islands Trust Ter- 
ritory, is recounted in the annual re- 
port to the United Nations submitted 
by the United States. In its general 
conclusions on progress during 1955, 
the Administering Authority states: 
“Interest and participation in programs 
for political, social, economic and edu- 
cational advancement continue to grow 
as Micronesians advance in education, 
awareness and understanding of the 
benefits of administration under the 
Trusteeship Agreement.” 


This report is one of a series to be 
examined by the Trusteeship Council 
during its eighteenth session, which 
opened at Headquarters on June 7. 
(See page 36.) The reports tell of 
steady advancement in Trust Terri- 
tories as far afield as Italian-admin- 
istered Somaliland, in the northeastern 
corner of Africa, to Western Samoa in 
the South Seas. In noting these de- 
velopments, which are paving the way 
to the Charter’s goal of self-govern- 
ment, the Council’s newly-elected 
President. Rafik Asha, of Syria, de- 
clared: “The peoples of the Trust Ter- 
ritories have placed in the Council 
great hopes which should not be dis- 
appointed.” The Council’s session is 
expected to last until the end of July. 


Oral Petitions 


N an advisory opinion issued on 

June 1, the International Court of 
Justice found it admissible for the 
Committee on South West Africa to 
receive oral petitions on matters 
related to the Territory. 


The last General Assembly had 
asked the court whether the granting 
of such hearings would be consistent 
with an advisory opinion of the Court 
given on July 11, 1950. The Court’s 


affirmative answer was by a vote of 
eight to five. 

The 1950 opinion found that the 
Union of South Africa continued to 
have international obligations under 
the League of Nations Covenant and 
Mandate, including the obligation to 
transmit petitions from the Territory 
to the United Nations. Later, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether the Commit- 
tee on South West Africa was entitled 
to receive the petitions orally, since the 
corresponding body of the League of 
Nations had never held any oral hear- 
ings. The General Assembly then re- 
ferred the question to the International 
Court of Justice. 


Visit of President Sukarno 


| ges SUKARNO of Indonesia, on 
an official visit to the United 
States, made a call at United Nations 
Headquarters on May 24, and was 
taken on a tour by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold. He later was guest 
of honor at a small luncheon in the 
Secretary-General’s office suite. (See 
page 21.) 


Education 


HE 1956 session of the General 

Assembly’s Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, which ended on May 22, has 
issued a special study on education 
which reviews methods by which edu- 
cational aims can be promoted more 
swiftly. (See page 46.) 


The study suggests that the admin- 
istering authorities in the non-self- 
governing areas try to set up time- 
tables for the attainment of various 
stages of the goal of universal primary 
education and general literacy. Educa- 
tional programs should seek the de- 
velopment of “functional literacy,” the 
study says, allowing the individual on 
his own to extend his range of knowl- 
edge. It emphasizes the importance of 
encouraging circulation of news and 
opinion through all media of informa- 
tion and education, including press, 
radio and cinema. 


The Committee observed the need 
to link teaching to local life and cul- 
ture, and to the every-day needs and 





problems of the various communities 
It noted that the need for more sec- 
ondary schools and a wider range of 
educational subjects and methods has 
been widely recognized, and the need 
for improved teacher-training systems 
and for improving the social status of 
teachers was stressed. 

Satisfaction was expressed that, on 
the basis of information provided, 
there had been a regular increase in 
the number of institutions of higher 
learning, in facilities and in student 
enrollment. Shortage of funds was rec- 
ognized as a major obstacle to educa- 
tional advancement in the non-self- 
governing areas. The Committee rec- 
ommended that, wherever possible, a 
greater percentage of the territorial 
budget should be spent on education. 


Race Relations in Education 


a Committee on Information 
from Non-self-governing Terri- 
tories has disclosed, in summary form, 
the status of race relations in educa- 
tion in the various Territories. The 
summary shows wide differences of 
practice in the Territories, ranging 
from complete separation to complete 
integration: 

Alaska: Schools open to all. In ad- 
dition, the Alaska Native Service 
Schools served more than 5,000 
Eskimo, Indian and Aleut children. 

Belgian Congo: Separate schools for 
pupils of European and indigenous 
status, but no legal bars. Eurafrican 
children have been admitted to Eu- 
ropean schools since 1948, African 
children since 1954. 

Bermuda: Separate schools for 
white and colored children. A commit- 
tee reporting in 1954 found that gov- 
ernment funds spent on education 
were equitably divided in proportion 
to the number of white and colored 
pupils 

Fiji: Separate schools for Fijians, 
Indians and Europeans. 

French Equatorial Africa: The pre- 
vious system of Franco-Native and 
European or metropolitan schools has 
been replaced by a single system of 
schools for all races 

Hong Kong: Schools for children 
of all races. There are Chinese schools 
with Chinese as the main language, 
Anglo-Chinese schools with English as 
the main language, English schools 
mainly for European and _ English- 
speaking children, and schools for 
Portuguese and Indian children. 

Kenya: Separate schools are main- 
tained for African, Arab, Asian, Eu- 
ropean and Goan pupils. Education is 
compulsory for Europeans and Asians 
in the three main towns. 

Madagascar: School courses are 
based on a dual system determined by 
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home language. Children of all races 
are admitted to schools of European 
type subject to elementary knowledge 
of French. 

Federation of Malaya: The prin- 
ciple was affirmed in 1954 of multi- 
racial schools with a single system of 
education, comprising Malay vernac- 
ular, Chinese, Indian, and English 
schools. 

Morocco: There are schools for 
Moslems and Jews, and European-type 
schools to which Moroccans have 
access. 

Netherlands New Guinea: Separate 
schools are provided, not based on na- 
tionality or race, but related to the 
surroundings for which the schools are 
created—village schools, continuation 
schools, general primary schools, and 
European primary schools to which 
indigenous pupils are admitted. 

Papua: Separate primary schools 
are provided for indigenous and Eu- 
ropean populations, and mission 
schools are maintained for Papuans 
and children of mixed race. 

Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland: 
Separate schools are maintained for 
Africans, Asians and Europeans. How- 
ever, the Rhodesian University College 
has been founded on the principle that 
it is contrary to university traditions 
to admit students with regard to race, 
religion or class, and that admission 
should depend solely on educational 
attainments and good character. 


Teaching About Asia 


om from sixteen countries 


meeting in May in Paris ex- 
plored ways of giving school children 
in Western nations a more adequate 
picture of Asian life and thinking. The 
meeting was under the sponsorship of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 

Studies made by UNESCO in prepara- 
tion for the meeting, the experts noted, 
revealed the “inadequate coverage” 
and “general lack of objectivity in 
treatment” of Asia’s history and cul- 
tures in Western textbooks. They con- 
cluded that children must be helped 
to realize as early as possible the unity 
and continuity of civilization, and with 
this end in view suggested the follow- 
ing aims: 

A balanced emphasis on the con- 
tribution of Asian peoples to the de- 
velopment of civilization; a more de- 
tailed treatment of several great Asian 
cultures, so as to provide some under- 
standing of their essential characteris- 
tics; the introduction of biographical 
material relating to outstanding Asian 
figures; an attempt to portray in a 
vivid and realistic way some concep- 
tion of ways of Asian life and thought 
by reference to such matters as fam- 
ily, transport, food, education, archi- 


tecture and literature; the noting of 
cultural contacts between East and 
West, especially during the past two 
hundred years; and a study of some 
of the more basic contemporary issues 
in Asia, both from the point of view 
of international development and ex- 
ternal relations. 

Education experts represented at the 
meeting came from Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Chile, France, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, India, Italy, 
Japan, the Philippines, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, and 
the U.S.S.R. 


1 
International Bank 


— International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has an- 
nounced loans of more than $34 
million to Finland, Nicaragua and Co- 
lombia. 

The equivalent of $15 million went 
to Finland for expansion and distribu- 
tion of electric power in that coun- 
try. More than half the loan was in 
European currencies. The loan will 
help finance three hydroelectric and 
two thermal power plants with a com- 
bined generating capacity of 344,000 
kilowatts. All of the plants will be- 
come part of the integrated system 
which supplies most of Finland’s 
power to the primary consuming 
centres. 

The loan to Nicaragua, amounting 
to $3.2 million, is to help improve 
the port of Corinto. It will defray a 
portion of the cost of constructing a 
new quay, transit sheds, and modern 
cargo-handling equipment. 

Colombia is receiving a $16.5 mil- 
lion loan to complete a program of 
rehabilitating principal highways; the 
program was begun in 1951 and has 
been expanded to keep pace with 
growth of traffic on Colombian roads. 

Between now and September, the 
Bank expects to extend approximately 
$433 million in loans, in addition to 
those already announced, according to 
a statement by Mr. Eugene R. Black, 
President of the Bank, on June 4. 

He stated that the Bank would finish 
its tenth and biggest fiscal year at the 
end of June. Still to be concluded in 
June, he said, were loans totaling 
about $200 million (including the 
$16.5 million to Colombia). The larg- 
est loan is $80 million for the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland to 
help finance a $250 million hydro- 
electric project. The Tata Steel in- 
terests in India are to receive $75 mil- 
lion for construction of plants that will 
nearly double the capacity of the Tata 
mills. Two loans totaling $30 million 
will be extended to Austria to finance 
construction of power plants. 
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Korean Mining Aids 


a= conveyer systems that will 
solve the problem of transporting 
coal from mine to railroad over 
Korea’s rocky ridges are part of a 
program of aid for privately-owned 
mines being carried out by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. 

Three private mines — Taeback, 
Kangwon and Oktong, in Kangwon 
Do Province—will benefit from the 
half-million dollar allocation made by 
UNKRA to purchase two such conveyer 
systems and two coal cleaning and 
preparation plants. 


One of the conveyers is to be built 
at Oktong which lies about twenty-two 
kilometers from the nearest railroad 
station of Yongwol. The road connect- 
ing the two points winds in a series 
of zigzags through the mountains, 
crossing fords and narrow bridges that 
often are impassable after rains or 
heavy snowfalls. The present output 
of the mine is limited by the amount 
of coal that can be transported—200 
tons. Potential production is 800 tons 
a day. When the new conveyer is in- 
stalled, it will be possible to load the 
carriers at the mine head and send an 
endless stream of coal buckets by the 
overhead route directly to the railroad 
loading yards. In addition to increas- 
ing production, the new conveyer sys- 
tem will cut transport costs from the 
present eight dollars a ton to ten cents 
a ton, mine to railroad. 


Labor Report 


ix leading European economists 
have reported to the ILo’s Govern- 
ing Body that the difficulties caused 
by variations in the level and struc- 
ture of labor costs seem to be smaller 
than is often believed. If trade barriers 
were removed gradually and if ap- 
propriate policies were adopted, the 
economists’ report said, no major 
problems would be created as a result 
of a common European market. The 
economists believed also that if the 
transition period were sufficiently long, 
widespread temporary unemployment 
would be unlikely. 
The report concluded that freer 
movement of labor on a limited scale 
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would be useful in overcoming tem- 
porary labor shortages, in manning 
occupations which have difficulty in 
attracting a sufficient labor supply in 
industrialized countries, and in in- 
creasing the supply of special skills in 
areas where qualifications are scarce. 

A number of suggestions were made 
on ways in which the ILo could con- 
tribute to closer economic cooperation 
in Europe. For example certain ILo 
conventions might be ratified by states 
which have not yet done so, or new 
regional conventions might be elab- 
orated. The recommendations stressed 
that international discussions, which 
might be facilitated through the ILo, 
are indispensable. 

The report was signed by five of the 
six experts, who serve in their in- 
dividual capacities rather than as rep- 
resentatives of governments: Bertil 
Ohlin (the Chairman, from Sweden), 
T. U. Matthew (United Kingdom), 
Helmut Meinhold (Federal Republic 
of Germany), Pasquale Saraceno 
(Italy), and Petrus J. Verdoorn (the 
Netherlands). The sixth member of 
the group, Maurice Bye (France), 
agreed with most of the conclusions 
but differed in regard to the emphasis 
that should be placed on some of them. 


World Health Assembly 


URING its three weeks’ session in 

Geneva which ended on May 25, 
the Ninth World Health Assembly ap- 
proved membership of six African 
countries in the World Health Or- 
ganization, established conditions for 
resumed participation in the work of 
the organization by inactive members, 
and approved an effective budget for 
1957 which is $500,000 more than 
for 1956. 

Three newly-independent _ states, 
Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia—pre- 
viously associate members—were ac- 
corded full membership in wHo, and 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra 
Leone were accepted as associate mem- 
bers, bringing total membership to 
eighty-eight. At their own request, 
Tunisia and the Sudan will belong to 
the Eastern Mediterranean Region of 
WHO, Morocco provisionally to the 
European Region, and the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone to the 
Region of Africa, South of the Sahara. 

The Assembly adopted a proposal 
providing that financial contributions 
due from inactive members should be 
paid in full for the years during which 
the countries were active, and that a 
token payment of five per cent be 
requested for inactive years. The ef- 
fective working budget for 1957 was 
fixed at $10.7 million. Regarding 
funds available to wHo from the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance in 1956, the Assembly noted 


with regret that they fell short by $247,- 
000 of the amounts required ior proj- 
ects already approved. 

In its three weeks of discussions the 
Assembly devoted special attention to 
health matters concerned with atomic 
energy, malaria eradication, heart dis- 
eases, and sanitary measures connected 
with the Mecca pilgrimage. 

Canada, India, Italy, Mexico, Syria 
and the United Kingdom were elected 
to designate persons to sit on the WHO 
Executive Board. The other twelve 
countries entitled to designate Board 
members are Argentina, Burma, Chile, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Japan, Pak- 
istan, the Philippines, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia and the Union of South Africa. 


Workers’ Safety 


gua say to increase workers’ 
safety in the construction indus- 
try and to meet the world-wide hous- 
ing shortage have been recommended 
by the Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

In a resolution on national housing 
programs and full employment, the 
Committee stresses the need for well- 
planned, continuing building activity. 
Factors to be taken into account in- 
clude current and future needs, re- 
placement of certain dwellings, and 
the need to build new houses near 
production centres. The resolution sug- 
gests that if housing construction is 
threatened by man power and building 
material shortages, investment in less 


important types of building activity 
should be limited. 

In regard to workers’ safety, the 
Committee asked the Lo Governing 
Body to bring to the attention of gov- 
ernments, and through them to work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations, the 
need for safety consciousness. It asked 
that attention be called to the con- 
clusions reached by the Committee 
concerning vocational training, ap- 
pointment of safety officers, creation 
of joint safety committees, first aid 
training and treatment, inquiries into 
causes of accidents, compilation and 
dissemination of accident statistics, and 
other safety matters. 

The Committee voted in favor of 
discussing the question of shorter work- 
ing hours at its next session. The rec- 
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ommendations will now go to the ILO 
Governing Body, which will decide 
what action should be taken. 


Children’s Fund 


} ape additional countries have 
pledged or paid contributions to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
bringing to fifty the number of con- 
tributing governments. 

With the new contributions, 1956 
government support has reached the 
total of $15,836,774. The Fund has 
set a goal of $19 million for the year. 

The eight countries which have re- 
cently joined the ranks of contributors 
are Austria, Brunei, Haiti, India, Is- 
rael, Libya, the Netherlands and 
Sweden. 


NGO Meeting 


MM than 200 representatives from 
the non-governmental organiza- 
tions which have consultative status 
with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
met at UNESCO House in Paris from 
June 5 to 8 to discuss programs and 
exchange views. 

One of the important items on the 
agenda was consideration of UNESCO's 
1957-1958 program, in preparation for 
its submission to the Organization’s 
General Conference, which opens at 
New Delhi in November. 

The Paris meeting was the fifth of 
its kind. Among other things, dele- 
gates explored ways in which their 
organizations might collaborate in 
UNESCO work by contributing, accord- 
ing to their various interests, to the 
projects proposed by different UNESCO 
departments. 


Refugee Fund 


_ High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart, 
has drawn attention to the unhealthy 
financial condition of the United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund, and expressed 
doubt that the refugee problem can 
be solved by the end of 1958 unless 
further support is provided. The High 
Commissioner’s mandate expires at 
that time. 

In his annual report to the General 
Assembly, made public on June 4, 
Mr. Goedhart notes that between May 
1955 and May 1956 considerable 
headway had been made, and some 
8,700 refugees had already benefited 
from the program. However, the rate 
of governmental contributions in 1955 
and the prospective rate in 1956 made 
it unlikely that the objectives of the 
current year’s planned operations can 
be achieved. 

Much still remains to be done, the 
report says, if the overall target of $16 
million is to be reached by 1958 and 
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if solutions are to be found for the 
refugees who are not yet assimilated. 
The High Commissioner expresses the 
hope that the General Assembly will 
“reach some positive conclusion as to 
how further support may be given to 
one of the most urgent programs it 
has sponsored.” 

The report observes that further 
progress has been made in the resettle- 
ment of refugees both within Europe 
and in overseas countries. Resettle- 
ment opportunities for refugees com- 
plying with current immigration 
criteria have increased slightly during 
the period under review, partly due 
to the more effective implementation 
of the United States Refugee Relief 
Act. However, for refugees who can- 
not comply with current immigration 
criteria, and who do not fall within 
the category of difficult cases, resettle- 
ment possibilities tend to diminish. 

“It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent,” the report states, “that if these 
refugees are to benefit from resettle- 
ment possibilities, admission criteria 
must be liberalized to allow refugee 
families to be admitted which include 
one or more members who do not 
fully comply with current immigration 
requirements.” 

The chief destination countries of 
all refugees who were resettled in 1955 
were: the United States (11,438), 
Canada (2,395), Australia (over 
2,000), Chile (662), Sweden (600), 
and Brazil (402). 

The United States announced on 
May 28 an extra contribution of 
$194,000 to the Refugee Fund, “to be 
used as a special effort on behalf of 
non-German-speaking refugees in Aus- 
tria,” particularly for handicapped 
refugees and difficult cases. 


Atomic Energy 


4 “Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy”, a sixteen- 
volume publication in English, French, 
Russian and Spanish, will be part of 
the United Nations display at the 
Trade Fair of Atomic Energy. The 
Fair will be held in Chicago from 
September 24 through 28. The “Pro- 
ceedings” contain all the papers and 
verbatim records of the International 
Conference held last summer at 
Geneva. 


Weather Ships 


dated people were rescued from 
the sea during 1954 by weather 
ships manning the International Civil 


Aviation Organization’s North At- 
lantic Ocean Station Network, accord- 
ing to a report released at 1cAo Head- 
quarters. The network consists of nine 
stations manned by vessels supplied or 
paid for by those 1cao members whose 
airlines cross the Atlantic or who re- 


ceive other benefits from the weather 
ships’ services. 

The stations are maintained in the 
North Atlantic to give surface and 
upper air information for use in mete- 
orological forecasting, search and 
rescue services, and communications 
relay points, and to provide naviga- 
tional aid to aircraft flying between 
Europe and America. Each of the 
floating stations consists of a ten-mile 
square patrolled by one ship. 


Meteorology 
i year 1955 saw a substantial in- 
crease in the participation of the 
World Meteorological Organization in 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance to less developed countries, 
according to the annual wMo report 
which will be submitted to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council this sum- 
mer. The number of countries receiv- 
ing aid in the field of meteorology rose 
from nine in 1954 to twenty-three in 
1955. Twenty-two experts were sent 
out and thirty-six fellowships were 
granted in 1955, compared with nine 
experts and eight fellowships the pre- 
vious year. Further increases are 
planned for 1956. 

Progress in technical activities in- 
cluded preparatory work for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, to be ob- 
served from July 1957 to December 
1958. Following a decision made at 
the 1955 meetings, a plan is being 
formulated under which the wMo Sec- 
retariat would act as an international 
centre for meteorological observation 
data and documentation during the 
Year. 

The report also takes note of the 
preparation of an International Cloud 
Atlas, expected to be completed short- 
ly; it will be in two volumes, totalling 
447 pages of text and photographs. 

Work was done during the year in 
connection with producing foodstuffs, 
primarily in giving technical assistance 
regarding use of weather data in locust 
control, and in regard to the relation- 
ship between weather conditions and 
the outbreak of potato blight. 
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Telecommunications 


ti International Telecommunica- 
tion Union declares in its annual 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council that great difficulties still exist 
in regard to frequency bands reserved 
for international broadcasting, but that 
improved techniques and “better politi- 
cal and economic conditions may lead 
to a solution of this problem sooner or 
later.” Experience has shown, the re- 
port says, that it is always possible 
ultimately to get international col- 


laboration in the telecommunication 
field. 


It notes that at Gétborg, Sweden, 
last September the coastal countries of 
the Baltic and the North Sea reached 
unanimous agreement on matters vital 
for safety at sea. The participating 
countries agreed on the efficient use 
of a given frequency for radiotele- 
phone appeals and distress messages, 
and the rru plans to work toward 
world-wide «pplication of the pro- 
visions of the Gétborg agreement or 
of other similar provisions. 


Beginning January 1, 1957, the re- 
port states, two of rru’s permament 
organs, the International Telegraph 
Consultative Committee and the In- 
ternational Telephone Consultative 
Committee, will be merged into a 
single body. 


Educational Film Institute 


A* agreement has been signed in 
Mexico City between the Mexi- 
can Government and UNESCO setting 
up the Latin American Educational 
Film Institute. The Institute is a non- 
profit organization devoted to social 
services, designed not to compete with 


commercial film industries. It will 
serve Latin America’s educational de- 
velopment in general, and will be a 
means for increased cultural exchange. 
The Institute will produce and dis- 
tribute educational films and film 
strips for use in schools, purchase and 
adapt educational films from other 
areas, set up an educational film li- 
brary, and train technicians in the 
field of educational cinematography. 


Its budget will be met jointly by 
UNESCO and the Mexican Government. 


SUNFED Report 


HE Ad Hoc Committee on SUN- 

FED, the proposed Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, concluded its session at United 
Nations Headquarters on June 6 after 
approving an interim report to the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly. The report was 
approved, with reservations, by the 
representatives of Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. 
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During the session, which began on 
May 7, the Ad Hoc Committee ana- 
lyzed the replies of forty-six govern- 
ments to an eight-point questionnaire 
on the establishment, role, structure 
and operations of the proposed Special 
Fund. The questionnaire had been cir- 
culated by the Secretary-General to 
all Member States of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies .to 
determine their views. 


The Committee’s report states that 
analysis of replies received shows 
“there is support for the proposal to 
establish a Special Fund.” It says that 
“there emerges a general pattern of 
the proposed Special Fund which 
brings together the most frequently 
indicated views on its various aspects.” 
This pattern the Ad Hoc Committee 
describes as follows: 


The financing of the Fund would be 
especially for “infrastructure”—that is, 
the provision of basic facilities needed 
for effective production such as a 
minimum of roads, power stations, 
schools, hospitals, housing, and gov- 
ernment buildings. Broader develop- 
ment programs were also mentioned 
by many countries in their replies. 


Estimates regarding the initial sum 
needed are in the neighborhood of 
$200 million to $250 million. It was 
felt that the fund should be estab- 
lished and maintained by voluntary 
contributions, the size of which might 
be determined by governments on the 
basis of objective criteria. The con- 
tributions would be renewable annu- 
ally, or at other intervals, and would 
be made in local currency convertible 
into other currencies only to the ex- 
tent permitted by the Governments 
concerned. Some replies, on the other 
hand, envisage fully or partially con- 
vertible contributions, or contributions 
partly in kind. The pattern suggested 
that the Fund should give assistance 
in the form both of grants and loans, 
especially long-term, low-interest loans. 


The Special Fund should be an 
autonomous body, operating inde- 
pendently within the framework of the 
United Nations and cooperating closely 
with other appropriate organs and 
agencies. Its general structure would 
comprise an all-member General 
Council, an Executive Board, a Di- 
rector-General, a Joint Committee 
(composed of the Secretary-General, 
the President of the International Bank 
and the Director-General of the 
Fund), and a small staff. Some differ- 
ences of opinion arose in regard to 
the General Committee. 


The questionnaire and the setting 
up of an Ad Hoc Committee to ana- 
lyze the replies were the subject of a 
General Assembly resolution on De- 
cember 9, 1955. 


Geological Map Project 


A Group of geologists concerned 
with the preparation of a re- 
gional geological map for Asia and 
the Far East on June 9 concluded a 
meeting in Bangkok under the Chair- 
manship of V. P. Sondhi of India. It 
was the second session held by the 
group, which includes approximately 
fifty participants from thirteen coun- 
tries and territories. 

Decisions reached include plans for 
financing the preparation of the map; 
questions of coordination of various 
national works; the target dates for 
completion of country geological 
maps; map projection; and prepara- 
tion of index maps showing the status 
of geological surveys. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign 


N the largest vaccination campaign 

ever undertaken, 164 million per- 
sons have been tested for tuberculosis 
and 64 million vaccinated against the 
disease with BCG serum between 
1948 and 1956, according to the 
World Health Organization. The work 
was started after World War II by 
Scandinavian relief organizations and 
later extended to other countries, with 
the aid of wHo and the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. The joint enter- 
prise came to be known as the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Campaign. 

In 1951 the program was turned 
over to WHO and UNICEF. At that time 
30 million persons had been tested, 
and 14 million of them had received 
BCG vaccination. In the next five 
years WHO and UNICEF had added 134 
million and 50 million to these totals. 


Sugar Conference 


ts United Nations Sugar Confer- 
ence, which convened on May 20 
in New York for a month of discus- 
sions on problems of international 
trade in sugar, has announced plans 
for convening its next session in Ge- 
neva early in October. During its 
May-June session, the Conference re- 
viewed the operation of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement of 1953 in 
the light of experience since that time. 
Consideration was given to various 
amendments to the Agreement, and 
an exchange of views was heard on 
quotas and prices. 


Latin American Trade Shift 


URING the period 1953-1955 there 
has been a shift in the source of 
Latin American imports, with an in- 
creased percentage coming from West- 
ern Europe and Japan, according to 
the “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics.” 
Imports from these countries went up 
three percent, while the United States 
share fell more than two percent, a 
trend toward the prewar situation. 





The Security Council’s Unanimous Decesion 


Mr. Hammarskyjold’s Continuing 


Good Offices in Middle East 


4 Weas months after it unanimously requested Secre- 

tary-General Dag Hammarskjold to undertake his 
urgent mission to the Middle East, the Security Council, 
on June 4, once again acted unanimously. Its further 
decision was summed up by Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of 
Australia, President of the Council for June, as fol- 
lows: 


“The Security Council has adopted unanimously a 
resolution commending the Secretary-General and the 
parties on the progress already achieved in the direc- 
tion of securing more complete compliance with the 
armistice agreements, and calling for further steps in 
the same direction. 

“The resolution that we have adopted is limited in 
its immediate objectives. Its primary concern is to se- 
cure the full performance by the parties of the under- 
takings already given by them when they accepted the 
armistice agreements, and it is a measure of the gravity 
of the situation in the Palestine area that the Security 
Council and the Secretary-General should find it nec- 
essary, several years after the armistice, to devote so 
much time and energy to the maintenance of this 
modest objective. The Security Council will certainly 
look to all the parties to give their full support to the 
Council, to the Secretary-General and to the Chief of 
Staff in the execution of this resolution. 

“Today’s decision by the Council may then indeed 
prove to be an extremely important step forward.” 
(The text of the adopted resolution appears on page 
56.) 

The Secretary-General had reported on his mission 
on May 10 (see the Review, Vol. 2, No. 12), and the 
Council had held six meetings between May 29 and 
June 4 on the aspect of the Palestine question under 
consideration—“Status of compliance given to the gen- 
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eral armistice agreements and the resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council adopted during the past year.” 

Representatives of Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria were present on invitation to take part in the 
discussion. 

Calling on the Secretary-General on May 29 to in- 
troduce his report, Dr. Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, 
President of the Council for May, expressed the Coun- 
cil’s great appreciation of the efforts he had once again 
deployed in the service of the United Nations. 


Quiet and Order Needed 


Mr. Hammarskjold thanked the President and paid 
tribute to the Governments of the five Member states, 
parties to the armistice agreements, “for their unfailing 
cooperation with me as the agent of the Security Coun- 
cil.” 

“Fully recognizing the difficulties with which some of 
those Governments were and are faced,” he said, “I 
appreciate their efforts to facilitate my task. In the con- 
clusions to my report I have indicated my feeling that 
we are at present in a situation where we may break 
the previous chain of events. Back of this statement lie 
many experiences during the time I spent in the region, 
among them the cooperation to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

“T trust that all the parties will try to find what con- 
tributions they may now make unilaterally in order to 
reestablish and maintain the quiet and order so strongly 
needed as a background for successful efforts to cope 
with the great practical tasks to be tackled within all 
the countries concerned. Each step taken in the right 
direction may call forward similar steps from other 
sides, and thus may start and give direction to a de- 
velopment bringing us further and further from the risk 
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of conflict. There is wide scope for such related uni- 
lateral actions in the spirit of cooperation evidenced by 
the Member Governments in the course of my nego- 
tiations. 

“I trust that the parties will know that they can al- 
ways count on the sympathetic and impartial assistance 
of the Secretary-General, within the framework set by 
what they consider possible and desirable in their ef- 
forts to make further progress.” 


First Things First 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, intro- 
duced the draft resolution which in a revised form was 
the resolution finally adopted by the Council. The prog- 
ress achieved had produced a better atmosphere, he 
said, and the Council could and must make its contri- 
bution to a further general improvement in the situa- 
tion. It was the duty and, he believed, the inclination of 
the Council to play a continuing and a constructive 
part. 

Progress in putting the proposals of the Secretary- 
General and of the Chief of Staff into effect would be 
accompanied by a lessening of tension and a growth of 
confidence, but something more was clearly needed— 
full compliance with the armistice agreements—and 
that, he stated, should be an objective of the Council. 
The Council should firmly express that aim and could 
with confidence expect that progress would now be 
made toward it. 

Although, for the present, there was need to con- 
centrate on keeping the peace and On making progress 
toward full compliance with the armistice agreements, 
the need for a mutually acceptable settlement of the 
differences between Israel and its Arab neighbors ought 
not to be lost sight of. Full compliance could well be 
the bridge which might eventually lead to progress on 
those differences 

On the other hand, the Council clearly had to look 
to first things first. It should not attempt to define the 
differences or to suggest how they should be solved. 
Its purpose surely must be to help to bring about con- 
ditions in which those differences could be solved. Thus, 
the United Kingdom believed, the Council's action at 
this stage should be based on three premises: 

“First, it is our responsibility, and it should be pos- 
sible, to take advantage of the successful contacts be- 
tween the Secretary-General and the parties in order 
not only to consolidate the gains which have already 
been made, but also to keep up the momentum towards 
truly peaceful conditions. 

“Secondly, the Security Council should confine itself 
to fostering this process and should not force it. We 
should recognize the delicacy of the situation and the 
need to build up confidence between the parties. 

“Thirdly, we should work at this stage towards put- 
ting into effect practical measures already agreed upon 
and getting still more of such practical measures agreed 
and put into effect. At the same time we must try to 
achieve full compliance with the armistice agreements.” 

The United Kingdom delegation believed that the 
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most helpful single step for the Council to take would 
be to ask the Secretary-General to make himself avail- 
able to the parties with those objects in view. 

Sir Pierson explained the draft resolution in detail, 
and support for it was expressed, among members of 
the Council, by Hervé Alphand, of France; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States; Joseph Nisot, 
of Belgium; Dr. Walker, of Australia; Dr. Emilio Nunez 
Portuondo, of Cuba; Dr. Victor A. Belatnde, of Peru; 
and Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China. 

Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, was in agreement in prin- 
ciple with certain points, and Dr. Brilej, of Yugoslavia, 
said that his delegation would support all efforts which 
would make it possible for the draft resolution to meet 
with general acceptance. He understood that such ef- 
forts were being made at that time, and in order to as- 
sist them, he refrained from entering into the details of 
the proposal. Dr. Abdoh confirmed that informal talks 
were taking place with regard to some aspects of the 
draft resolution. 

All representatives, including those of the parties to 
the armistice agreements, spoke in high praise of the 
Secretary-General and his mission. Mr. Alphand, for 
instance, recalled that in the two months since the 
Council had adopted its previous resolution, “war has 
not broken out in Palestine.” 

“Incidents are less frequent and less serious,” he 
said. “In the opposing capitals a milder tone is heard. 
New agreements have been concluded, and the way has 
been paved for the application of specific measures to 
prevent clashes along the truce demarcation lines. The 
cease-fire, if not peace, has been reestablished and 
strengthened. 

He then went on: “These results we owe to the 
goodwill of the parties; to the Secretary-General’s in- 
exhaustible patience, subtlety and faith; and to the 
ascendancy he has been able to gain. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s stature has been increased by the test to which 
we subjected him, and the same applies to the prestige 
—which I know to be dearer to him than his own 
prestige—of his office.” 


Injustices Still Existing 

The first representative of the parties to the armistice 
agreements to speak was Ahmed Shukairy, of Syria, 
who declared that, although the Secretary-General had 
been able, with great patience and ability, to push the 
situation back from the brink of war, the injustices that 
lead to war were still there. 

To achieve a genuine cease-fire, he said, the Arab 
Governments had called the attention of the Secretary- 
General to the serious situation which endangered the 
peace of the area as a result of any attempt to resume 
work on the diversion of the River Jordan. That ques- 
tion was as significant as the cease-fire itself, for the 
real issue was the inviolability of the demilitarized zone 
which had been established as a measure of security 
and self-defence. 

The one single “flagrant” violation specifically pro- 
vided for in the armistice agreement was violation of 
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the demilitarized zone. To violate that zone was to 
violate the cease-fire, and to divert the River Jordan 
was to liquidate the zone. 

That, stated Mr. Shukairy, was how Syria’s Prime 
Minister had given his formal assurance to observe the 
cease-fire and how the other Arab Governments viewed 
the seriousness of the problem. That declaration had 
been given within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter and the resolutions of the Security Council, 
with particular reference to Article 25 of the Charter 
and to the resolution of October 27, 1953, dealing with 
the question of the River Jordan. That declaration was 
not a reservation or a qualification. In law and in fact 
it was an integral part of the cease-fire declaration 
itself. 

Mr. Shukairy went on to say that, like the cease-fire 
clauses, the Truce Supervision Organization had a spe- 
cial status and special functions. The Secretary-General 
had made a great contribution in elucidating the mat- 
ter, for he refused the subordination of the Truce 
Supervision Organization exclusively to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. The Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation, Mr. Shukairy emphasized, had been established 
by the Security Council some time before the armistice 
agreements, and the United Nations observers were 
the creation of the United Nations and not of those 
armistice agreements. The freedom of movement of ob- 
servers along the demarcation lines and in the de- 
militarized zones was not a matter of choice or accept- 
ance. It was not bestowed by a license that could be 
withdrawn by desire or rescinded by convenience. It 
was a power aimed at the prevention and prompt de- 
tection of violations, and against that aim of the Secur- 
ity Council no plea and no obstacle should stand. 


The Question of Sovereignty 

Syria had accepted without reservation the measures 
proposed with regard to the eastern shores of Lake Ti- 
berias, which envisaged the placing of fixed observation 
posts on both sides of the demarcation lines, with a 
United Nations observer boat on Lake Tiberias. 

The other side, however, had not agreed to the move- 
ment of a United Nations observer boat on the lake or 
to the establishment of an observer post, on the plea 
that such measures were a derogation of its sov- 
ereignty. 

But the claim of sovereignty had been guarded 
against in every form and in every connection in the 
armistice agreement itself, continued Mr. Shukairy. The 
existing lines were armistice demarcation lines and not 
international boundaries. Control of any territory 
around the demarcation lines or in the demilitarized 
zone was a military control having no political signi- 
ficance. Thus, although it was common knowledge that 
Palestine was nothing but southern Syria, the whole 
question of sovereignty had definitely been suppressed 
in the armistice agreements. 

The Secretary-General had pointed out that, in many 
cases, the demarcation lines had no basis in history or 
in the distribution of population or private property. 


Tension along the armistice line, Mr. Shukairy as- 
serted, was created by the armistice line itself. 

“The line separates villages from land, owners from 
properties, flocks from pastures, peasants from wells, 
children from schools and even divides a hospital from 
its wings,” he said. “This is not a figurative descrip- 
tion; these are the vibrant facts of living reality to be 
encountered in 118 towns and villages on an armistice 
line stretching for more than 1,000 kilometres.” 

Yet that, he added, was only a side view of the gen- 
eral conditions under which the armistice agreements 
were laboring. The main issue was probably not the 
repatriation of the refugees or the internationalization 
of Jerusalem or the territorial adjustment or settlement. 
It was primarily one of full respect for a people’s right 
to its homeland. The Arabs of Palestine were not 
parties to the armistice agreements, yet it was in their 
fatherland that the armistice line had been drawn. A 
homeland was the sacred possession of its people, and 
the legitimate citizens of Palestine were Jews, Moslems 
and Christians, without any discrimination. Since the 
injustices that lead to war were still there, the “high 
road” was not to protect an armistice, not to ensure 
compliance with an armistice, but to go further and 
achieve peace—an everlasting peace. 


The Cease-Fire 


Turning to the draft resolution, Mr. Shukairy as- 
sured the Council that, as a last effort, he had pur- 
posely decided to refrain from certain observations 
which he had in mind in order to facilitate whatever 
efforts were being made to produce a resolution which 
would not only receive the unanimous vote of the 
Council but would also be accepted by the parties not 
represented on the Council, since, after all, it was that 
acceptance which would eventually make the resolu- 
tion of the Council fruitful and profitable. 

Mr. Shukairy believed that, as presented, the draft 
resolution tended to destroy the very construction al- 
ready made by the Secretary-General in his report. It 
undermined the report to its very foundation, he said. 
If adopted, it would strangle and mutilate the Secre- 
tary-General’s mission. 

The third paragraph of the preamble, for instance, 
took note of a portion of the report dealing with the 
assurances given to observe the cease-fire. That repre- 
sented only a minor part of the report, for Mr. Ham- 
marskjold had dealt at length with the cease-fire assur- 
ance, the self-defence reservation, the general frame- 
work outlined by the Arab Governments, the inter- 
dependence of the provisions of the armistice agree- 
ment, the matters of reciprocity, the independent status 
of the cease-fire, and, equally important, the climate 
under which the cease-fire was operating. Those ideas 
and many others had been spread all over the report 
as well as the previous interim report which had been 
entirely ignored in the draft resolution. All those seri- 
ous concepts should not be “imported” in the very few 
words applied in the preamble, for when the whole 
structure of the report was squeezed in a capsule, “the 
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product becomes injurious no matter how sugar-coated 
it may be.” 

“The cease-fire assurances,” Mr. Shukairy added, 
“are highly explosive matters that could be touched off 
by any careless handling.” The Syrian Government had 
stressed the general framework within which the as- 
surances had been given, and, for their part, the other 
governments had stated their position beyond any 
shadow of a doubt. If those assurances were to be con- 
veyed in any draft resolution, the whole report—not 
just a part—must be noted. 


“Mutually Acceptable Basis” 


Parallel to the third paragraph of the preamble but 
more dangerous was its sixth paragraph, Mr. Shukairy 
continued. This proposed that the Council should state 
that it was “conscious of the need to create conditions 
in which a peaceful settlement on a mutually accept- 
able basis of the dispute between the parties can be 
made.” 

The idea of a “settlement on a mutually acceptable 
basis” struck a melodious note, Mr. Shukairy observed, 
but in effect actually brought about no settlement. 

“The United Nations has already adopted a settle- 
ment,” he declared. “It decided on the repatriation of 
the refugees, and Israel opposes their repatriation; it 
decided on full internationalization of the Jerusalem 
area, and Israel opposes internationalism; it decided on 
a territorial plan, and Israel refuses to recede one inch 
from the area in excess of that plan. . . . For our part, 
Palestine is part and parcel of the Arab homeland. The 
Arab world is not prepared to surrender one single 
atom of its right to this sacred territory, let alone sub- 
jecting it to the acceptance or refusal of Israel or any 
other party in the world.” 

It was amazing, he thought, for the United Kingdom 
to come forward now with this idea of a settlement “on 
a mutually acceptable basis,” for, as a mandatory 
power, the United Kingdom had endeavored in vain 
for thirty years to work out a solution on such a basis 
and finally had relinquished the mandate and placed 
the tragedy at the doors of the United Nations. 

To advocate the idea of a mutually acceptable solu- 
tion must, he asserted, inevitably lead to a reversal of 
all the resolutions of the United Nations—all those 
adopted in the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil since November 29, 1947. The establishment of 
Israel, its Membership in the United Nations and all 
other resolutions, even including the question of the 
repatriation of the refugees, the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the territorial adjustment, would have to 
be revoked. Only then could the United Nations look 
forward to a solution “on a mutually acceptable basis.” 

Mr. Shukairy also dealt with paragraph 4 of the 
operative part of the draft resolution which proposed to 
endorse the Secretary-General’s view that the reestab- 
lishment of full compliance with the armistice agree- 
ments represents a stage which has to be passed in or- 
der to make progress possible on the main issues be- 
tween the parties. To endorse only one view of the 
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Secretary-General was rather a strange course, he 
thought, The Secretary-General had advanced a num- 
ber of valuable views equally important and of far- 
reaching significance. To select one and ignore the 
others he regarded as a great injustice to the general 
balance of the report. ; 

The item before the Council, as inscribed on the 
agenda in April, he continued, was of a restricted char- 
acter, and this was a continuation of that item, to the 
limitations of which the Council must adhere, Not that 
Syria feared a wide discussion of the Palestine problem 
—on the contrary, it welcomed any occasion to state 
its views on every aspect of the question—but if such 
a discussion were placed on the agenda it would then 
become necessary for all Arab Governments—not only 
those which were participants in the armistice agree- 
ments, but all others as well—to participate in the de- 
liberations of the Council, since they were veritable 
and legitimate parties to the question. 


Continuing Good Offices 


The seventh paragraph of the draft resolution as 
submitted would request the Secretary-General “to con- 
tinue his good offices with the parties and to report to 
the Security Council as appropriate.” Here, said Mr. 
Shukairy, the draft resolution ended, but only to start 
an avenue of vagueness and obscurity. To begin with, 
good offices, like conciliation and mediation, was a 
well-known procedure in international usage. Was it 
intended to appoint the Secretary-General as a man of 
good offices, side by side with the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission? 

Sir Pierson Dixon had told the Council that the good 
offices, as he understood it, was not a mission or a 
mandate, yet the Council, at its April meeting, had en- 
trusted the Secretary-General with a mission and with 
a mandate which “we have accepted and with which 
we are quite prepared to continue.” It was understand- 
able that the same mission under the same mandate 
should be continued, but to continue something which 
was unknown was an unknown practice in international 
affairs. If this unknown thing was related to the armi- 
stice agreement, why not say so in simple words? 

Mr. Shukairy appealed to the members of the Coun- 
cil always to remember that they were now meeting on 
the basis of the request which had initially been made 
by the United States, and this should not be forgotten, 
for otherwise they might find themselves faced with 
various resolutions foreign to the item on the agenda. 

The adoption of the United Kingdom draft resolu- 
tion would be a poor ending to a wise beginning—it 
would be of no service to the armistice and it would 
not restore peace to the Holy Land. 

“It was envisaged that the Secretary-General’s mis- 
sion would protect the armistice and nothing more,” 
Mr. Shukairy commented. “The Secretary-General has 
performed his mission beyond expectation. It is with 
this aim in mind that a resolution should be adopted by 
the Security Council—a resolution that takes note of 
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For a New Approach 


to International Aid 


and Technical Assistance 


Following is the text of an address made to the International 
Law Association of McGill University in Montreal, Canada, 
on May 30 by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, who 
had received an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 


the university that day: 


I r may be appropriate for me on this occasion to share 

with you some thoughts about one of the greatest 
international problems which face our postwar world. 

It has often been pointed out that two of the major 
revolutionary developments of our time are aimed, on 
the one side, at realizing the principle of self-determina- 
tion and, on the other hand, at improving the economic 
and social conditions of life of that vast majority of 
mankind which, so far, have not shared in the advan- 
tages of modern technology. 

These trends are closely related. A new national state 
needs a fair chance to develop its own economic and 
social life in such a way as to give a stable basis for its 
new position in the world community. On the other 
hand, when peoples who have been held back by pov- 
erty experience an improvement of economic and social 
conditions, the demand for self-determination will gain 
added strength. 

Both of these developments—and the problems they 
present to statesmanship—are quite generally recog- 
nized. But, I fear, we must also recognize that, so far, 
the efforts made to deal with them have not been equal 
either to the scope or to the character of the problems. 
What we have done so far has been on the margin of 
the real difficulties. The time has come, I think, for us 
to reconsider our position. 

Whatever may be our political philosophy we all 
recognize that it is impossible within any nation today 
to defend for long an inequality of economic conditions 
which the majority of the people believe to be unjust. 
This is true even when the average standard of living is 
so high that those who are less well off also have the 
possibility of a decent life. It is all the more true when 
conditions are such that the poorer people cannot meet 


the most elementary needs. Such differences render im- 
possible the sound life of a nation. 

What is a cause for unrest within a nation may be- 
come just as much a cause of unrest and instability in 
the international community. The problem has to be 
tackled. Neither its formidable dimensions, nor the fact 
that it has been with us for so long, is In any way an 
excuse for escapism. 


Must Be Tackled Together 


In the beginning, I referred to two revolutionary 
tendencies; one in response to the economic problem 
just mentioned, the other one in the direction of self- 
determination. I pointed out the links between the two 
trends and how they mutually conditioned each other. 
The problem of self-determination with its deep roots 
in newly developed national feelings and the wider rec- 
ognition of fundamental human rights is not less for- 
midable nor in any lesser need of constructive solution 
than the economic problem. In fact, because of the 
relationship, the two problems must be tackled together 
and within the framework of a consistent philosophy. 

Within a nation the natural solution to the problem 
of how to achieve a satisfactory income structure is to 
be found through efforts to improve the mechanisms of 
economic and social life so that the result is a more 
desirable balance. To keep the major part of the popu- 
lation on what amounts to a dole can never be a lasting 
solution, nor indeed is it even a sound, short-term ap- 
proach except in a situation of acute emergency. One 
part of society should not live on gifts from the other 
part any more than one part of society should live on 
the exploitation of others. 

Again there is no difference in this respect between 
the life of the international community and the life of 
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the nation. Our ultimate aim must be to level off the 
dangerous and unacceptable differences between the 
standard of living and of economic development in 
various countries by means integrated in and natural to 
the normal working of the mechanisms of international 
economic life. It is only as an emergency measure that 
the industrially developed countries can or should be 
asked to help the others by assistance decided upon as 
a measure of political policy. 

In the international sphere, the development of eco- 
nomic mechanisms removing the need for such direct 
assistance is difficult and time-consuming. It is enough 
to recall that the techniques which have been widely 
adopted for such purposes within nations during the 
last decades include elements which could have no ap- 
plication in the international community. In the inter- 
national field we must rely exclusively On measures to 
promote and accelerate the advancement of the poorest. 
When trying to level out prevailing differences in stand- 
ards of living it is, of course, not our task to lower the 
ceiling. The aim is to raise the floor. 

Extraordinary Means Needed 

The period during which international political meas- 
ures for transfer of capital from the more developed 
countries to the countries in need of it will be necessary, 
is likely to be longer than would be tolerable within a 
national state. Whatever the time we may have to wait, 
we should never lose sight of the fact that until the 
free flow of capital, skills, commodities and people can 
itself maintain the necessary economic balance between 
various countries, we shall not have solved our problem. 
We must likewise remember that whatever political ar- 
rangements we may choose, they should always be such 
as to lead as rapidly as possible in the direction of an 
economically self-sustaining solution. 

It would take me too far to attempt to discuss here 
tonight why the international economy does not at pres- 
ent function in a way which gives promise of a speedy 
solution of the problem of unequal distribution of 
wealth in the world community. It would take me too 
far into the history of the last hundred years and, in 
particular, the disruption of previous patterns of trade 
and capital movements caused by more recent political 
events. Let us, instead, simply note the fact that what- 
ever international economic machinery there may once 
have been, it has broken down and that, short of a 
major effort, new mechanisms necessary in order to 
safeguard the general interest in stability are not likely 
to come into being. Let me also repeat that as this 
process will be a time-consuming one, even if we devote 
to it our best efforts, we have for a period of some 
length to take upon ourselves the burden of seeking to 
cope by extraordinary means with the dangerous situa- 
tion. 

In the last few years a lot has been done on a multi- 
lateral basis through international organizations like the 
United Nations or in the forms of which the Colombo 
Plan offers an example, or on a bilateral basis, as is the 
case with the United States technical assistance, inter- 
nationally most often referred to as the Point Four 
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Program. When I said that what has been done so far 
is not adequate, this does not imply that I would in any 
way belittle the wisdom and the generosity shown by 
those who have initiated and carried through such acti- 
vities. On the contrary, what has been done has been 
pioneer work deserving of the highest praise. It has 
given us valuable experience. It has demonstrated to the 
economically underdeveloped countries the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the industrially developed countries. It 
has laid the foundation on which all further efforts must 
build. 

The present pattern is one of mixed bilateral and 
multilateral approaches. For reasons which are natural 
in the light of national politics, there has been a strong 
emphasis in practice upon a bilateral approach while, 
at the same time, the advantages of the multilateral ap- 
proach have been recognized in principle. 

The advantages of a bilateral approach to the prob- 
lem of economic assistance are obvious to all and need 
no elaboration. The disadvantages seem to be less fully 
recognized. For the assisting country it is of course an 
advantage to fly its flag, but it is a disadvantage when 
this leads to a competition with other countries that 
only too easily takes on strong political overtones. It is 
a disadvantage also when, in a way only too well known 
from individual life, it puts a strain on the relationship 
between the giving and receiving countries. We should 
not forget that it may be more difficult to live on the 
dole than to pay it. Few friendships survive a long 
drawn-out economic dependency of one upon the other. 
Gratitude is a good link only when it can be given and 
received without an overtone of humiliation. 

If we recognize that the question of how to level out 
the economic differences which endanger the stability 
of our world is of equal importance to all parties, there 
should, in fact, be no question of either generosity or 
gratitude. We face a situation where an improvement of 
present conditions is clearly in the common interest. 
Again I am tempted to draw a parallel with national 
life. Private benevolence and generosity have a part to 
play, but it is not until we move on from these to forms 
of assistance which are regarded as a necessary part of 
sound social organization that we reap the full benefits 
of what is being done. 

The disadvantages of bilateral aid give also the chief 
reasons in favor of a greater internationalization of aid. 
In a body like the United Nations, or its sister agencies, 
we have institutions in which all members share the re- 
sponsibility. Assistance rendered through such organiza- 
tions is free from most of the weaknesses attached to 
bilateral aid, without eliminating the chief benefit to be 
reaped by those who contribute—that is, a more stable 
world for which such gratitude and pride as belong to 
any partner in a great constructive undertaking will be 
forthcoming. 

The two approaches to international assistance, thus, 
have both advantages and disadvantages. However, 
there is no basic conflict between them and they should 
not be permitted to compete. As pointed out by, among 
others, the Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Mr. Lester B. Pearson, they can and should be 
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coordinated and mutually support each other. On this 
point I believe it is necessary for the governments and 
the peoples to review the position and to find a sound 
basis for the reconciliation of the natural national inter- 
est with those international considerations which also 
come into play. 


A Major Problem 


I have linked the question of assistance for economic 
development, as a tiding-over operation pending a more 
normal solution, to the parallel problem of the emer- 
gence—or re-emergence—into self-determination of a 
great number of peoples and nations. To a large extent, 
although not fully, the two problems cover basically the 
same regions of the world. Apart from the mutual re- 
lationship which exists between the two problems, they 
have one factor in common to which we should give 
special attention. This is a factor which, in my view, 
presents the greatest difficulty, though so far it is the 
least discussed and least recognized aspect. 

Nations emerging from long foreign rule generally 
lack an independent administrative tradition and a so- 
cial structure within which it is easy to build up a class 
of national administrators. This is a major problem not 
only for such nations, but also for many other countries 
which seek to achieve a major economic and social re- 
construction and to use international economic assist- 
ance in the best possible way for this end. 

It may be said. that this question of administration, 
linked as it is to the related question of the social struc- 
ture, constitutes the main bottleneck which must be 
broken in any soundly conceived policy aimed at solv- 
ing the problems of self-determination and economic 
balance. 

Nearly all the nations whose independence as modern 
states is of recent date are to be found in the economic- 
ally underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa. Their 
social organization and, in many cases, their adminis- 
trative arrangements and the available trained person- 
nel fall far short of their needs. No one who has spent 
even a short time in any of those lands can fail to have 
been impressed by the magnitude of the task with which 
the new leaders are grappling, or by the truly heroic 
character of the effort which some of them are making 
to establish more secure foundations for their country. 

While the need for an expansion of economic aid is 
now generally recognized and the debate has, by and 
large, turned from questions of principle to a discussion 
of ways and means, insufficient attention has, I think, 
been given to this administrative difficulty in the path 
of economic development. The capacity of a country to 
absorb largescale economic assistance or to make the 
best use of its domestic resources is in no small meas- 
ure determined by its administrative arrangements. It is 
significant, for example, that in every one of the reports 
of the economic survey missions sent out by the United 
Nations and the International Bank, some reference has 
been made to the handicap imposed by poorly devel- 
oped public administration and the shortage of com- 
petent officials. It is no disparagement of any of the 
countries concerned to note that the existing govern- 
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mental organization is insufficient to carry out the 
greatly expanded public investment and development 
programs that are needed. Most of these countries have 
had only a short period to replace the arrangements of 
the former administering power with their own organi- 
zation and to create a public service at once efficient 
and responsive to their will. 

It is true that in some of the countries concerned, 
the former administering authority has bequeathed a 
valuable legacy in the form of an efficient administra- 
tive apparatus and sizeable cadres of experienced local 
officials at many levels. But this is by no means gener- 
ally so. Even where it is, it does not meet the needs of 
peoples whose awakening has stirred far deeper feelings 
of hope and endeavor than were felt under the most 
enlightened colonial regime. Great economic develop- 
ment programs have been planned which are held back 
more by lack of men to direct them than by lack of 
capital. Great national programs of social welfare are 
failing to move forward primarily for lack of experi- 
enced officials to undertake the manifold administrative 
tasks which they entail. 

In the long run national training programs for offi- 
cials and workers will doubtless meet the needs of the 
new nations for administration of their development 
plans. But the long run may be very long and the need 
is urgent. It is for this reason that I welcome the sug- 
gestion of the Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Mr. Pearson, that we should consider establish- 
ing what he describes as “an international professional 
and technical civil service of the United Nations with 
experts especially trained for work in the underdevel- 
oped areas.” This far-sighted proposal stands, I feel, 
side by side in importance with the proposal recently 
made by the French Foreign Minister, M. Pineau, who 
has called for the establishement of a new United Na- 
tions agency for world economic development. 


A New Departure 


Mr. Pearson’s proposal might seem, at first glance, 
to call for no more than an extension of existing tech- 
nical assistance activities of the United Nations, To my 
mind, however, it should, in the light of the immensity 
of the problems we are facing, imply a new departure 
along lines rather different from those we have hitherto 
followed. An essential feature of a new international 
service adequate for the task would be this: it would 
be a career service under international responsibility 
for qualified men and women of any nationality, who 
were prepared to devote a significant part of their lives 
to work in the less developed countries of the world 
as public officials integrated in the national administra- 
tions of these countries while maintaining their inter- 
national status. (In fact, such an arrangement was 
foreshadowed as early as 1951 in the report of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Mission to Bolivia, 
where it was proposed that “the United Nations assist 
the Bolivian Government in obtaining the services of a 
number of experienced and competent administrative 
Officials of unquestioned integrity drawn from a variety 
of countries, and that the Bolivian Government appoint 
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these officials on a temporary basis to positions of in- 
fluence and authority as integral members of the Bo- 
livian civil service.” ) 

The highest standard of selection would rightly be 
demanded for such a service with special emphasis on 
quality of character and social outlook as well as upon 
intellectual background. Can it be imagined, though, 
that there would be any lack of candidates, well quali- 
fied and eager to take part in such an absorbing, so 
worthwhile a venture? 

Before an international service of this kind on any- 
thing like the scale needed could be established, it would 
be necessary to clarify the principles which would gov- 
ern its operation and to examine a number of legal and 
practical considerations to which such a program would 
give rise. Above all, it would be essential to remove any 
latent ambiguities in the relationships which will come 
into being between such officials enjoying the special 
responsibilities and status of an international official 
and the governments to which their loyal and devoted 
service would be due. 

Quite apart from the other considerations which 
prompted M. Pineau to put forward his proposal for a 
new world economic development agency, the task of 
establishing and administering an international profes- 
sional and technical civil service of the kind here en- 
visaged seems to call for a reconsideration of our or- 
ganizational approach to international aid and technical 
assistance. From such a reconsideration it may well 
emerge as M. Pineau assumes that these questions can- 
not be tackled in a satisfactory manner and on a suffi- 
cient scale without the establishment of a special ad- 
ministration. 

A new agency, if established, would have to be 
brought into a relationship with the Uaited Nations 
itself so close as to permit continued, intimate coopera- 
tion. Its main task would be a new one. It would place 
heavy emphasis on the strictly administrative problem 
of how best to establish, maintain and run an inter- 
national service which, on a secondment basis, could 
meet the need for qualified experts and officials in those 
countries which now have to develop independently 
their national life and, with international assistance, to 
build up a strong and sound economy. 

In the present world situation, we have had a tend- 
ency to give much attention to the need for a wider 
movement of capital to areas in need of economic de- 
velopment. We are right in doing so. The needs are 
enormous. But even more important than the money 
are the skills. The greatest contribution to the creation 
of the world we want to see come into being is to put 
at the disposal of the less developed countries our own 
human resources. Fundamentally, man is the key to 
our problems, not money, Funds are valuable only 
when used by trained, experienced and devoted men 
and women. Such people, on the other hand, can work 
miracles even with small resources and draw wealth 
out of a barren land. 

It should not be overlooked that, even with the best 
of men, half-hearted and timid measures will lead no- 
where. The dynamic forces of history will overtake us 
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unless we are willing to think in categories on a level 
with the problem. That is why we must be prepared 
to envisage such departures into new fields as those 
which have been suggested by the two distinguished 
political leaders to whom I have referred, proposals 
which I have permitted myself to link together and to 
develop somewhat further here tonight in a way which 
should not seem radical to those who have measured 
the full dimensions of the problem. 


Press Conference Explanations 


Further explanations of what he had in mind were 
given by the Secretary-General at a press conference he 
held at International Civil Aviation Organization head- 
quarters during his brief visit to Montreal on May 30. 

Asked if he envisaged an international civil service 
pool from which countries could draw, or if he foresaw 
that they would ask for help and the United Nations 
then would seek volunteers, Mr. Hammarskjold stated 
that he envisaged a pool. 

“My feeling is that the administrative problem which 
we are facing is so big,” he said, “that the very moment 
the various governments most directly interested get 
down to it and find that there is such a possibility, there 
will be a very great demand indeed.” 

Today, of course, there was no such possibility, he 
added. Technical assistance experts were international 
civil servants who could not be integrated into a 
national organization. If the United Nations family 
could meet the demand, those countries and the world 
as a whole would be rendered a great service, but it 
would have to be done by means of a pool, one of 
considerable size. Before the pool was built up, how- 
ever, the Secretary-General felt that some rather touchy 
problems would have to be solved, because this would 
be a completely new kind of international administra- 
tion. On one side, the personnel would have an inter- 
national loyalty under the regular United Nations Char- 
ter oath of service. On the other hand, they would be 
integrated in a national administration and, being inte- 
grated, they should, of course, be one hundred per cent 
loyal servants of that administration. 

“What we achieve is really for underdeveloped coun- 
tries if this is realized—to get administrative help which 
is integrated in their own home service without in any 
way getting that unpleasant overtone of dependence on 
any one country or any risk of dual loyalty,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold observed. “You can well see that that 
is something which has to be thought out very carefully, 
and in consultation with countries likely to be interested. 

“You see, the present oath of service of a technical 
assistance man—an ICAO man or a United Nations man 
—is that he should not take or seek advice from any 
government. Well, in this case, of course, that should 
apply in the same way with one major exception— 
that he should be under the discipline and instructions 
of one Member government on the basis of some kind 
of contract between that Member government and who- 
ever will administer it, the United Nations or a special- 
ized agency or whatnot.” 





Asked if the suggested new United Nations agency, 
to begin with, would supplement agencies like the 
Colombo Plan, the Secretary-General replied that the 
Colombo Plan has a relation to the operations of the 
family of United Nations organizations but is some- 
thing different. Basically a kind of regional arrange- 
ment with somewhat of a bilateral accent in its opera- 
tions, it is not fully internationalized in the sense that 
technical assistance operations are within the United 
Nations family, he said. For that reason he considered 
that the relationship between whatever new adminis- 
trative arrangements might come into being and the 
Colombo Plan would be exactly the same as those 
between any member agency of the United Nations 
family and the Colombo Plan. 

“There is no competition,” he explained. “They 
supplement each other in a certain way. There is a 
basic difference of approach in the sense that the 
United Nations family approach is in the most strict 
sense of the word fully internationalized, while the 
other one has certain elements which I would not say 
narrow the basis but give it a character of being closer 
to group and bilateral approaches than you find in the 
United Nations family.” 


Far-Reaching Innovations 


Since the United Nations itself and the various spe- 
cialized agencies operate in principle their own tech- 
nical assistance and their own economic assistance to 
the various countries in a series of autonomous opera- 
tions coordinated at various levels, he foresaw that one 
natural possibility would be simply to add this new 
activity and to coordinate it with the rest of the activ- 
ities in the way ICAO activities, for instance, are coordi- 
nated with those of the United Nations. 

On the other hand, there was another possibility that 
the governing bodies of the several specialized agencies 
would find that it might be a good idea to put on the 
shoulders of such a new agency, if created, certain of 
the activities which at present are the responsibility of 
the United Nations or of the various specialized agencies. 

“I wouldn't like to prejudge that at all, because we 
are very far indeed from seeing such proposals as these 
put into effect,” remarked the Secretary-General. “My 
main purpose has been not to try to tell how the prob- 
lem should be solved, especially in relation to the 
United Nations family, but to try to point out that there 
is a problem which we haven't even really seriously 
discussed so far and which cannot be solved, as I 
see it, on the present basis without fairly far-reaching 
innovations. 

“I am quite sure that the United Nations itself, the 
General Assembly and governing bodies of the special- 
ized agencies, would like to have a very careful look 
at the impact or consequences of a departure in this 
new direction, and out of that would grow whatever 
may be the consensus on the right way to coordinate 
those new activities with the old ones, with or without 
the taking over of certain functions of the United Na- 


tions and specialized agencies.” 


In all these cases, he continued, it was basically a 
question for very much the same group of governments 
—members of those various organizations—which had 
to make up their minds how best to tackle the practical 
problem. His main purpose in making his statement 
before the branch of the International Law Association 
was to bring sharply into focus the existence of the 
major problem. 

Asked if he envisaged in the suggested personnel 
pool any particular problem so far as the breakdown of 
national groups was concerned, Mr. Hammarskjold re- 
plied that perhaps even more problems would be en- 
countered there than in all the other international 


secretariats. 
Wide Geographic Distribution 


“My own feeling,” he added, “is that it should be 
very much on the same basis as you find, under the 
Charter terms, in the United Nations and other organi- 
zations in the United Nations family—that is to say, 
with so-called wide geographic distribution. But, on the 
other hand, the question of competence, experience and 
so on will necessarily come in as a very major consid- 
eration. You are likely to need a certain kind of people 
having a certain professional training, and they are not 
to be found all over the world. 

“Then I happen to have a personal view in this case, 
and that is that on the whole the more we mix people 
the better it is. That is to say, I would not favor very 
much having, in this special context, ‘Asia for the 
Asians.” I do not think it would be a good idea. I think 
that it is good for Westerners, whether it is from this 
or that part of the Western Hemisphere or from Europe 
or from other parts, to get a more intimate inside knowl- 
edge of the Asian world in the same way. Mind you, it 
is not only in the Asian or African world that you find 
countries in need of this kind of help. I would, on the 
other hand, be very happy to see Asians with very fine 
administrative and technical experience—of whom we 
find quite a few—take part and help on the Western 
side. 

“But it is quite obvious that as, in this case, the 
national government viewpoints must come heavily into 
play, they should fit them into their own pattern. The 


recruitment problem will be more difficult than it has 


been in an international secretariat where they are, so 
to say, behind the fence in the sense that they are work- 
ing together inside the framework of one unit. Here 
they will be split up in very many units spread all over 
the world. That, too, is, a question to which we will 
have to give a great deal of thought. But that should 
not stop us.” 

In response to further questions, the Secretary- 
General continued: “The newly-awakened national 
feelings—and very sound national feelings—which you 
find reflected in the demands for self-determination and 
all that, have also their reflection in the demand— and 
I think basically a justified demand—for an improve- 
ment of living conditions. As you know, these are in- 
credibly low in some places. 
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“Now, as I see the danger and the difficulty, they 
are as follows. To administer a major social and eco- 
nomic operation of the kind necessary in order to raise 
the economic standard and the standards of living in a 
reasonable time, you need a fairly experienced admin- 
istration. Some countries have it, and some are likely 
to be quite successful in that effort. They can, so to 
say, absorb the capital which will flow their way. 

“In other cases—and I could give you examples— 
with a very qualified central group in and behind the 
government, they are at the same time short of people 
down the line; in those cases you have the situation of 
a very qualified top group, enormous economic needs, 
the economic means available, but no possibility for the 
top group to use the means for the needs because there 
is this gap in the administrative structure down the line. 

“That is the sort of case where I do feel that the 
international community has a responsibility which it 
could fill. But I also feel that it is a temporary solution 
because, of course, every major economic and social 
operation for the lifting of people necessarily is and 
should be the nation’s ‘own show.’ It should be the 
nation’s show also in the sense that it is run to the full- 
est possible extent by a national administration. 


“For that reason, this international assistance with 
experts, technicians, administrators and so forth is just 
something you have to use for a while. But the real 
reason I consider this to be pressing and urgent is that, 
even with the best will in the world, and even with the 
most qualified and far-sighted governments in charge, 
you just cannot use the means unless you have people 


down the line. A national administration is something 
that goes straight through society, as we know, and 
there you need people. The reason it takes some time 
to build it up is, first of all, that it does require tradition 
and experience; secondly, a good administration must 
have a kind of sub-stratum from which to recruit. 


Relation to Social Structure 


“The question of good administration is related to 
the question of social structure, and if you take some 
countries in Africa or Asia you find a curious structure. 
You find an extremely poor farmer class, which is the 
great majority of the people; you find a small commer- 
cial class, for example; and you find a small, leading 
group— intellectual, and very often with Western train- 
ing. But you do not have what we in the West would 
call the fairly broad and solid middle class. You do not 
have this in-between group from which, I think, the 
universities and colleges in the West and the adminis- 
trations in the West recruit most of their people. 

“That will come the very moment we get the proper 
kind of economic and social development. It will grow 
naturally, as it has grown in the West. But, waiting for 
that, we will be in a vicious circle, because you cannot 
get the proper sub-stratum from which to recruit an 
administration without an economic improvement, and 
you cannot get economic improvement without having 
the people you can recruit from such a class. That is 
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to say, we are in a kind of deadlock, and it seems to me 
that a good way out would be to offer our services. 

“Now I should add one thing, and that is, of course, 
that in this case as in other cases I would warn person- 
ally very strongly against the idea that we should go 
in in any, let us say, paternal way and push this or that 
kind of proposal. An idea like this one, or a develop- 
ment like this one, is something which has to be asked 
for, properly understood, and sponsored primarily by 
the countries in need—not by the countries which wish 
to render services. It is a question of making an inter- 
national service available. It is not a question of forcing 
an international service on these countries.” 


Reestablishing a Balance 


When asked if he considered that there was an un- 
balance between the technical and the economic facili- 
ties being offered the underdeveloped countries, the 
Secretary-General replied that in very many cases that 
was so, that “we are more advanced on the economic 
side than on the administrative side.” 

“Now it so happens,” he said, “that I do not consider 
that we, either, are sufficiently advanced on the eco- 
nomic side. So you can easily see that what I am try- 
ing to do is also to reestablish a little bit more of the 
balance. People are asking and asking and asking the 
political leaders—and also the Secretary-General—for 
more money for technical assistance and economic 
assistance. But what is the use of asking for money 
unless you can take care of it in the proper way and 
use it in the right way?” 

As for the best system “to bring all this about,” he 
thought it had very little to do with ideologies or prin- 
ciples. Every country would find its own way, its own 
balance, its own form. He personally hoped that private 
initiative would take all possible responsibility. Eco- 
nomic life should be self-sustaining, without any policy 
measures or the introduction of foreign elements, he 
felt. Thus the system might be rather liberal in its 
ideology, certainly in its intentions. 

“On the other hand,” he observed, “I think that 
even the most staunch liberals will have to recognize 
that sometimes private initiative falls short of the need 

and, in this case, a need with considerable risk- 
taking. This is not an income-yielding enterprise at all. 
The common sense and responsibility which you can 
mobilize, in political terms, in most countries has to 
come into play to supplement, at least while waiting 
for the initiatives, and, in a certain sense, to prepare 
the ground for the initiatives. If I happened to be an 
investor, I would be rather reluctant to get going on 
investments in certain regions—unnamed—until we 
had got this further development which is not likely 
to come about without international cooperation. So 
it’s ‘both-and’ and it’s a question of the time sequence.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold then concluded: “We have to 
borrow from all sorts of experiences. But I would hope 
for a fairly gradual development, where we develop this 
fairly fresh experience in the course of the operation. 
I think this should be a fresh start—if undertaken.” 
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Members of the Disarmament Commission's Sub-Committee opened a further series of closed talks at Lancaster 

House, London, on March 19, 1956 (left to right): Anthony Nutting, of the United Kingdom; Jules Moch, of 

France; Norman Robertson, of Canada; Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R.; and Harold E. Stassen, of the United 

States. Dr. Dragoslav Protitch (right), United Nations Under-Secretary for Political and Security Council Affairs, 
represented the Secretary-General. 


Determined Efforts to Seek 


Agreement on Disarmament 


-_ Disarmament Commission is scheduled to con- 

vene in early July to consider the report of its Sub- 
Committee, which had been meeting in London between 
March 19 and May 4. The General Assembly on 
December 15, 1955, had urged the states concerned, 
particularly those on the Disarmament Commission’s 
Sub-Committee — Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States — to continue 
their efforts to reach agreement on disarmament. 

In reconvening its Sub-Committee on January 23, 
1956, the Disarmament Commission had asked for an 
interim report of progress after about six weeks. The 
report of the Sub-Committee, unanimously approved 
on May 4, showed that the Sub-Committee was deter- 
mined to continue its efforts to seek agreement on 
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disarmament, despite the fact that the divergent posi- 
tions of its members had not been reconciled. 

During the course of its eighteen meetings at Lan- 
caster House, London, various working papers and 
proposals were submitted to the Sub-Committee. These 
included a letter dated March 1, 1956, from President 
Eisenhower to Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., calling for 
the joint freezing of nuclear stockpiles of explosive 
weapons; a joint British-French working document pro- 
posing a synthesis of plans for comprehensive disarma- 
ment and also a working paper on control; three United 
States working papers—on a technical exchange mis- 
sion, a demonstration test area, and for the first phase 
of a comprehensive agreement for disarmament—and 
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a summary memorandum; a U.S.S.R. proposal for 
agreement on the reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces, and the texts of two statements made 
by the U.S.S.R. representative; and a declaration sub- 
mitted jointly by Canada, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Negotiations in the Sub-Committee showed that the 
differences between the U.S.S.R., on the one hand, and 
the Western Powers, on the other, had been somewhat 
narrowed. Thus, for example, the U.S.S.R. has agreed 
that an international inspection and control system 
should be effective before any reduction in armament 
begins. It has cited objects of control as military units, 
stores of military equipment and ammunition, land, 
naval and air bases, and weapons factories, which could 
be placed under control and inspection; and disclosed 
that it would consider accepting at some appropriate 
time the United States plan for mutual aerial recon- 
naissance over countries disarming. 

The Western Powers, on the other hand, have agreed 
to minor disarmament cuts in conventional forces be- 
fore the solution of such political questions as the 
unification of Germany and of Korea. The United States 
too, has offered to make a start in controlling nuclear 
armaments as well as in cutting conventional arma- 
ments in the first phase of its new disarmament plan. 
Likewise, it has offered to place its overseas bases and 
facilities under an international inspection and control 
system as soon as one should be established; previously 
the offer had been applied only to military bases inside 
the United States 
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Lancaster House, London, where the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee met earlier this year. 
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Nevertheless basic differences between the two sides 
still prevent the drafting of an international treaty or 
treaties on disarmament. On the question of controls, 
for example, the Western Powers demand stringent 
controls, including an aerial survey, before starting any 
reductions. Disarmament would then proceed by agreed 


stages; violations by the major Powers, however, would 
delay the change from one stage to another. The 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, in the first part wishes to 
have only ground controls at strategic points, with no 
aerial survey; and the final responsibility for any viola- 
tions would rest with the Security Council, where each 
of the major Powers has the use of the veto. 


On the question of staging, the United States wishes 
to start with a preliminary first phase which is to last 
at least a year. This phase would include stringent con- 
trols, with limited cuts in conventional armaments, and 
a start of controls over nuclear arms. A pause would 
then follow to determine whether international condi- 
tions were such as to permit further disarmament. The 
U.S.S.R. wishes a treaty incorporating ground controls, 
with the signatory nations pledged to cut their forces 
to agreed levels within three years time; the transition 
from one step to another would occur at fixed times. 

As regards the settlement of major political ques- 
tions, the United States is willing to begin limited disar- 
mament without the settlement of such questions as the 
unification of Germany and of Korea, but before any 
drastic disarmament, it wants the U.S.S.R. to cooperate 
in settling these questions. The U.S.S.R. sees no need 
for agreement on disarmament to await the solution 
of other political questions. 

With respect to the levels of forces, the United States 
advocates a reduction of forces to 2,500,000 men each 
for the United States, the U.S.S.R. and China; 750,000 
men each for France and the United Kingdom; and a 
ceiling of 500,000 men for all other countries. The 
U.S.S.R. asks for a reduction to 1,500,000 men each 
for China, the United States and the U.S.S.R.; 650,000 
men each for France and the United Kingdom; and 
200,000 men each for all other countries, including 
Germany. France and the United Kingdom favor the 
United States figures for the first stage of reduction by 
the major Powers but are willing to consider the Soviet 
figures for the final stage. As to the levels for other 
countries, France and Canada would prefer a figure 
somewhere between those suggested by the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

On the crucial question of nuclear weapons, the 
Western Powers declare that under proper safeguards, 
a disarmament program must provide for the stopping 
of the build-up of stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
the devoting of all future production of nuclear material 
to peaceful uses. The U.S.S.R., while desiring the com- 
plete prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons 
as provided for in its comprehensive disarmament pro- 
posals of May 10, 1955, submitted a proposal for 
purely conventional disarmament which would facilitate 
agreement on nuclear disarmament. 
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A description of the proposals submitted to the Sub- 
Committee in London is given below. 


French-British Proposals 

On March 19, France and the United Kingdom 
jointly submitted to the Sub-Committee a disarmament 
plan, which was a revised version of the plan originally 
submitted by the two countries in June 1954. The first 
stage of disarmament of the revised plan states that on 
the signature of a disarmament treaty all participating 
states declare that they regard themselves as prohibited 
from the use of nuclear weapons except in defence 
against aggression. It calls for a freeze of existing levels 
of armed forces and military expenditures, and for the 
creation of an effective control organ. In order to pro- 
vide against surprise attack, the control organ is to put 
into practice both President Eisenhower’s plan for mu- 
tual aerial reconnaissance and exchange of military 
blueprints, and Premier Bulganin’s plan for control 
posts at strategic centers. Once the control machinery 
were working, initial steps may be taken toward reduc- 
ing armed forces and conventional armaments. 

During the second stage of disarmament, nuclear 
test explosions would be limited, and the first half of 
the agreed reductions of conventional forces of the five 
Powers would be completed. A portion of the conse- 
quential reductions in military budgets would be allo- 
cated to improving living standards, particularly in the 
less developed countries. The other Powers would start 
on the first half of reductions to agreed levels. 

During the third stage of disarmament, nuclear test 
explosions for military uses and the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons would be prohibited. Conventional 
forces would be reduced until they were down to the 
agreed base levels, and the use of nuclear weapons 
would be completely prohibited. A proportion of the 
Savings resulting from reductions in military budgets 
would be used to improve living standards throughout 
the world. The control organ would remain in operation 


in order to ensure continued observance of the provi- 
sions of the disarmament treaty. 

The working paper on control submitted jointly by 
France and the United Kingdom on May 3, outlined 
the structure, administration and personnel of the pro- 
posed international disarmament organization; estab- 
lished the rights of the organization; enumerated the 
obligations of both the staff of the organization and the 
participating states; and described the steps to be taken 
in the event of a breach of the treaty or of a surprise 
attack. 

United States Proposals 

The United States working paper on a technical 
exchange mission, of March 21, suggested the trial 
exchange of technical disarmament missions among the 
five members of the Sub-Committee. The missions, of 
some 30 to 70 technicians, would be for the purposes 
of a reciprocal preliminary study of the methods of 
control and inspection and reporting which would apply 
if a disarmament convention between the parties and 
other states were successfully concluded. 

The United States working paper on a demonstration 
test area, of the same date, suggested that a small 
demonstration test of control, inspection and reporting 
be carried out, by appropriate personnel representing 
the five members of the Sub-Committee, within the 
geographical territory of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. The demonstration test area, of 20,000 to 
30,000 square miles, would not contain any especially 
sensitive or secret military or other installations, units 
or facilities. Each test area should include within it at 
least one port, one airfield, one railway terminal, one 


major highway junction, and some military forces and 


facilities. 

On April 3, the United States submitted a draft work- 
ing paper for the first phase of a comprehensive agree- 
ment for disarmament. The objectives of the first phase, 
the paper stated, were to decrease the nuclear threat 


View of the opening 
meeting of the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee, 
London, March 19, 1956. 
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Anthony Nutting, of the 
United Kingdom (right), 
Chairman of the open- 
ing meeting of the 
Disarmament Sub- 
Committee. Others with 
Mr. Nutting include 
William Epstein (left) 
and Dr. Otto Frey (left 
background), Joint Sec- 
retaries of the Disarma- 
ment Commission, and 
Dr. D. Protitch, Under- 
Secretary, Department of 
Political and Security 
Council A ffairs, rep- 
representing the 
Secretary-General. 


over the world, reduce the burden of armaments, pro- 
vide against surprise attack, increase economic develop- 
ment, lessen tensions, prevent a future arms race of 
either a conventional or nuclear nature, prepare for 
further stages of a comprehensive program for disar- 
mament, and improve the prospects for a just and 
lasting peace. 

The exchange of technical disarmament missions and 
the creation of limited test disarmament areas—20,000 
to 30,000 square miles—in the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. would constitute the two preliminary steps. 

After the preliminary steps had been taken, the five 
members of the Sub-Committee would establish a prep- 
aratory armaments regulation commission. The pro- 
posed commission would set manpower levels of 
2,500,000 each for the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
and_750,000 each for France and the United Kingdom. 
Ahe reduced level of military expenditures should be 
an agreed reflection of the reduced level of armaments 
and manpower. 

A control and inspection plan would be agreed upon 
which would include President Eisenhower’s aerial 
reconnaissance plans, Premier Bulganin’s plan for 
ground controls at strategic points, and other means of 
safeguarding against surprise attack. 

A committee of jurists would then be appointed to 
prepare a draft treaty to carry out the first phase of a 
disarmament program and to prepare for subsequent 
phases. The draft treaty would include a clause for 
suspension, partial suspension, countering steps, or 
termination in the event of violation or other adverse 
circumstances. It would also include a clause for appro- 
priate reports to the United Nations Security Council 
and General Assembly. 

Upon the agreement of the members of the prepara- 
tory armaments regulation commission on the reduced 
level of conventional armaments and armed forces and 
military expenditures to be accomplished in the first 
phase; and upon agreement on the system of control 
and inspection to be installed to provide against surprise 
attack and to verify reductions in levels of armaments, 
armed forces and military expenditures; three steps 
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would be taken interdependently and concurrently. They 
would be: (1) an exchange of military “blueprints”; 
(2) the freezing of defense budgets as of December 31, 
1955; and (3) the initiation of the inspection and con- 
trol system. 

This would be followed by an exchange of advance 
notice of all projected movements of land, sea, or air 
armed forces by signatory states for the purpose of 
increasing the effectiveness and reliability of the safe- 
guards against surprise attack. 

The United Nations Disarmament Commission would 
be requested to invite other states having a significant 
military potential to join in an armaments regulation 
organization. Their forces would not exceed 500,000 
men, except for the first stage level of the armed forces 
of China, which should not exceed 2,500,000. 

At this stage, with each state required to take appro- 
priate corresponding obligations for inspection, control, 
limitation and reporting in all respects similar to the 
obligations taken by the members of the preparatory 
armaments regulation commission, an armaments regu- 
lation organization would be established, and the for- 
mer commission dissolved. 

The new organization would consist of an armaments 
regulation council including all signatories, an executive 
committee consisting of permanent and non-permanent 
elected members, and a director-general. All signatory 
states would report to the director-general on their 
possession and production of fissionable materials, pos- 
session of nuclear weapons, and planning of tests of 
nuclear weapons. 

The control and inspection system would next be 
expanded so that it became capable of accounting for 
future production of fissionable materials and of moni- 
toring the future testing of nuclear weapons. Simulta- 
neously, the destruction of existing armaments required 
by each state to reduce to the agreed first phase levels 
would be done under the supervision of the inspectors 
of the armaments regulation organization. The funds 
made available through disarmament would be used, 
among other things, to furnish assistance, particularly 
to less developed countries. At this point, signatory 





states possessing nuclear weapons would begin to make 
agreed regular reciprocal and equitable transfers from 
past production of fissionable materials over to the use 
of such transferred material for exclusively peaceful 
purposes, thereby progressively reducing the amount 
of fissionable material available for nuclear weapons 
purposes. 

On May 3, the United States represertative sub- 
mitted a summary memorandum of the basic United 
States policy on disarmament. This summary replaced 
the draft working paper proposals of April 3. Within 
the following broad concepts, the United States was 
prepared to meet the views of other governments: an 
immediate beginning could be made on reduction of 
armaments, forces and military expenditures, but com- 
prehensive disarmament and drastic reductions could 
only be carried out parallel with the settlement of 
political issues; to facilitate bringing the nuclear threat 
under control, future production of fissionable material 
should not be used for weapons, and transfers of fission- 
able material from existing stockpiles should be made 
for peaceful purposes; the inspection system should 
include aerial, ground and financial inspection and 
provide against surprise attack; preliminary small-scale 
pilot schemes of inspection would advance disarma- 
ment negotiations; the implementation of the Geneva 
proposal of President Eisenhower would be a beginning 
toward disarmament. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal and Statement of May 4 


On March 27, the U.S.S.R. submitted a proposal for 
agreement on the reduction of conventional armaments 
and armed forces. It provided for the following four 
measures to be carried out during the three-year period 
of 1956-58: 

(1) During the first three months after the coming 
into force of the agreement, the states parties to it 
would freeze their existing forces, conventional arms 
stockpiles and military budgets to the December 31, 
1955, level. 

(2) At the end of the three-month period, China, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States would gradually 
reduce their forces to between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 
men each, and France and the United Kingdom to 
650,000 men each. Appropriations for armed forces 
and conventional armaments should be reduced cor- 
respondingly. 

(3) The size of the reduction of the armaments and 
armed forces of the other states should be determined 
at a world conference, with the levels of the armed 
forces not exceeding 150,000 to 200,000 men. 

(4) Funds made available through disarmament 
should be used both to improve the well-being of the 
states disarming and to furnish assistance to the eco- 
nomically under-developed countries, with a special 
fund for the latter purpose being established within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

An international control organ would be established 
within two months after the entry into force of the 
agreement, and its local branches should be set up in 


time to inspect conventional military facilities on the 
territory of the states concerned when the disarmament 
measures begin. Control posts would be established at 
large ports, railway junctions, main motor highways, 
and airfields to see to it that there was no dangerous 
concentration of land, air or naval forces. At a specified 
stage, when confidence among states had been strength- 
ened, the countries concerned should then consider the 
possibility of using aerial photography as one of the 
methods of control. 

As a step towards solving the problem of disarma- 
ment, it was considered desirable to establish a zone of 
limitation and inspection of armaments in Europe, in- 
cluding the territory of both parts of Germany and of 
states adjacent to them. Provision would be made for 
ceilings for the forces of the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and France stationed in the terri- 
tory of other states in the zone. The stationing of atomic 
military formations and the location of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons of any kind in the zone would be 
prohibited. Joint inspection of the armed forces and 
armaments of the states parties to the agreement would 
be instituted. 

Independently of the attainment of agreement on 
disarmament, the U.S.S.R. proposal considered it de- 
sirable for states: (1) to discontinue immediately tests 
of thermo-nuclear weapons, (2) to exclude atomic 
weapons from the armaments of troops in German 
territory, and (3) to reduce the military budgets of 
states by up to 15 per cent. 

In his formal statements of April 26 and May 4, 
Mr. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., declared that despite 
the fact that the positions of the members of the Sub- 
Committee had not come closer together and that in 
some respects the differences between them had become 
even more pronounced than before, the discussions in 
the Sub-Committee had not been fruitless. The frank 
exchange of views had helped to clarify the positions 
on disarmament matters of the states represented in 
the Sub-Committee. 

He pointed out that the Soviet proposals of May 
10, 1955, for a comprehensive disarmament agreement 
still stood. But, since it had not been possible to agree 
on nuclear disarmament, the Soviet Union in order to 
attempt to reach some agreement capable of realization, 
had submitted to the Sub-Committee on March 27, 
1956, a proposal for conventional disarmament. The 
first feature of that proposal was that its main provi- 
sions were drafted to take into account the position of 
the Western Powers on disarmament, concerning the 
levels of forces of the five major Powers. The second 
feature, Mr. Gromyko explained, represented a new 
approach to the solution of the disarmament problem. 
This proposed that agreement should first be reached 
on the reduction of conventional armaments and the 
establishment of the necessary control, such agreement 
not to be made conditional on the agreement on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. At the same time, the 
U.S.S.R. also declared its readiness to discuss simul- 
taneously the question of the prohibition of atomic 
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D* SUKARNO, President of the Republic of Indonesia, 
visited United Nations Headquarters on Thursday, 
May 24. On his way to the General Assembly building, 
Dr. Sukarno paused to talk informally with some of 
the visitors who had lined up to see him. The President 
and his party arrived at United Nations Plaza at 
about 12:30 p.m., where they were greeted by Jehan 
de Noiie, Chief of Protocol of the United Nations. 
Mr. de Noiie escorted the President and his party 
across the North Terrace to the Public Entrance of the 
General Assembly building, where they were met by 





weapons, with the proviso that agreement on conven- 
tional armaments should not be made contingent upon 
agreement in the matter of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. Even a limited agreement, he stated, would 
be a step forward. 


Declaration Submitted Jointly by 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States 


The four-Power declaration, submitted on May 4, 
noted six points which they considered prerequisites to 
disarmament. These were: (1) disarmament must pro- 
ceed by stages, with progress from one stage to another 
depending upon the satisfactory completion of the pre- 
ceding stage and upon the development of confidence 
through the settlement of major political problems; 
(2) the program should begin with reductions of armed 
forces to levels feasible in the present unsettled world 
conditions, with further reductions as world conditions 
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Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
greets President Sukarno 
upon his arrival. 


President of Indonesia 


Visits United Nations 


Headquarters 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold who took them 
on a tour of Headquarters. 

After the tour, Mr. Hammarskjold gave a small 
luncheon in honor of the President in Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold’s suite on the 38th floor. Following the luncheon, 
Dr. Sukarno met for a few minutes with the members 
of the Secretariat staff of Indonesian nationality. The 
President and his party left United Nations Headquar- 
ters shortly after 3 p.m. through the main entrance 
of the Secretariat building. 





improved; (3) under proper safeguards, the program 
must provide at an appropriate stage for stopping the 
build-up of stockpiles of nuclear weapons and devoting 
all future production of nuclear material to peaceful 
uses; (4) the program must provide for a strong control 
organization with inspection rights, including aerial 
reconnaissance, with the control measures providing 
particularly against major surprise attack; (5) prelim- 
inary demonstration of inspection methods on a limited 
scale to help develop an effective control system; and 
(6) provision to be made for the suspension of the 
program if a major state fails to carry out its obligations 
or if a threat to the peace, a breach of the peace or 
an act of aggression should occur. 

The four delegations expressed their conviction that 
a reconciliation of the opposing points of view was 
possible and necessary, and they reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to continue their efforts within the United 
Nations to seek agreement on disarmament. 
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Water and the World ‘Today 


Its use and ats Control 


M* observing his world with a brain that is ninety 

per cent composed of water, hardly realizes his 
debt to that protean substance. In its commonest form, 
vapor, it is mostly invisible to him. He can see it 
as a cumulus cloud or as a snow crystal and his ears 
warn him of the avalanche or of Niagara. He may have 
heard that the raindrop carries mountain ranges into 
the sea, but he cannot watch the process by which these 
all-powerful rainclouds replenish themselves. He would 
never suspect that 50,000 tons of water vapor may be 
rising from each square mile across which he saunters 
on a temperate summer morning. 


It is water, no less than air, that keeps man breath- 
ing. The blood, sweat and tears of a famous orator’s 
image are little else than water. In every human body 
cell, it is an essential element. This water continually 
escapes and must be immediately replaced by other 
water, if human life is to go on at all. Moreover, the 
process of living burns up oxygen in the body so fast 
that human beings might be likened to moving flames. 
Man, if he is to stay alive, must be cooled by a quick 
and unhindered evaporation of water from the skin. 
At some period, he adapted himself to this violent 
heating of his blood, but the margin of safety which 
he achieved is so narrow that a rise in his temperature 
of only ten degrees Fahrenheit—a failure of a few 
hours in his natural water cooling system—means 
death. 


The raindrop remains ultimately in control of all 
man’s activities as a physical being. How far is man, 
in turn, the master of the rain? 


As early as 1952 a United Nations report noted that 
because water resources “are indispensable to many 
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types of economic activity as well as to human, plant 
and animal life, no systematic economic progress can 
be made without careful account being taken of these 
basic resources and the manner in which they are to 
be exploited or controlled.” 

Another report, made in March 1956, asserts that 
technicians and funds are needed if the water resources 
of the world are to be developed to meet the demands 
of growing populations and industrial progress. The 
report recommends a broad teaching program to over- 
come the “striking deficiency” in trained, competent 
technicians and an international water conference to 
provide adequate opportunity for examination and ex- 
change of experience acquired. 

There is already not nearly enough water to go 
round. The demand is rapidly increasing. The United 
Nations Bureau of Economic Affairs had pointed out 
that, unless adequate steps are taken, serious conflicts 
are likely to develop for the rights to all usable water 
supplies. Such conflicts may occur both in the arid and 
humid regions of the world. 


There is as yet no international organization entirely 
devoted to a study of the world’s water resources. The 
Economic and Social Council has asked the Secretary- 
General to assume a special responsibility in this 
field. The peoples of the world have gradually accumu- 
lated a wealth of experience which is continually grow- 
ing. As increasing efforts are made to use the world’s 
resources for improving living conditions, this body 
of knowledge has been exchanged more and more wide- 
ly across frontiers. Thinking in terms of whole river 
basins and drainage areas has opened up vast possibili- 
ties for raising living standards in many parts of the 
world. A new concept, that of multi-purpose develop- 
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ment of water resources, has come to the fore in recent 
years and account is now being taken, in planning 
economic development, of the varied and sometimes 
conflicting needs of agriculture and industry, of naviga- 
tion and electric power. 

The role of international organizations in this process 
consists chiefly in promoting the worldwide exchange 
of information and experience. The Secretary-General 
periodically reports to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on the progress achieved in gathering precise data 
and in promoting cooperative action. 

The United Nations and the specialized agencies 
hold regular meetings to discuss water problems, with 
which many of their activities are concerned. A number 
of countries have turned for advice on the multi-pur- 
pose development of water resources to the United Na- 
tions, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
The United Nations and the Bank have both helped 
in the development of electrical production from water 
power, while FAO and the Bank are assisting in various 
reclamation projects through irrigation or drainage. The 
World Health Organization gives advice on the provision 
of pure water supplies and helps in the campaign against 
water-borne diseases such as cholera, dysentery and 
typhoid fever. 

A special Bureau of Flood Control is maintained by 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Both FAo and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization deal with 
the problem of soil erosion, usually caused by an inter- 
action of water, wind and soil, while UNESCO has spon- 
sored an international study of the world’s deserts and 
semi-arid lands. In the effort to increase protein food 
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supplies, FAO has promoted the cultivation of fresh 
water fish in ponds and rice paddies. The question of 
transport on inland water is regularly treated in the 
United Nations Transport and Communications Review 
and the United Nations has provided expert advice in 
this sphere as a form of technical assistance. UNESCO has 
studied the problem of water as a factor in the protec- 
tion of nature, and has sponsored a multi-lingual dic- 
tionary dealing with the construction of large river 
dams. 


Increased Demand 


A United Nations report has pointed out how small 
are the resources of the various organs now working to 
secure international cooperation in this field. The de- 
mand for water throughout the world has undergone 
what it called a “rapid and dramatic rise.” There was 
one example in the United States where this demand 
increased some seventy times during the twentieth 
century in an industrial area whose population was only 
increasing by less than three times. 

While no single organization is concerned entirely 
with water problems, the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization has been made responsible for promoting 
in each country the collection of meteorological and 
hydrological data and for setting up international stand- 
ards in these fields. In their study of climate and 
weather science, WMO’s specialists are never far from 
the thought of water as humidity, cloud, rain, hail, 
snow, fog or storm. At an inter-agency meeting held in 
Geneva in 1954, several speakers pointed out that 
irrigation schemes, hydro-electric projects and flood 
prevention measures all demand more accurate hydro- 
logical data than are available in many parts of the 
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world and WMO was felt to be the most suitable agency 


for gathering such information. 

[he development of hydro-electric power is an im- 
portant field in which WMo’s assistance has already 
proved of value. An assured supply of electric power 
is today regarded as an index of material wellbeing, 
since much of the world’s electricity comes from using 
the energy of falling water. Whenever streams are 
harnessed for this purpose, the electrical industry be- 
comes subject to fluctuations in rainfall, while changes 
in temperature, cloudiness and humidity affect the needs 
of different electricity consumers. Planners of electric 
power development, therefore, call in the meteorologist 
with his long term records of precipitation, evaporation 
loss and the behavior and effect of storms. 

During 1957-58, International Geophysical Year, 
WMO’s contribution is likely to be important in helping 
to make the meteorological observations available to all 
countries. Water as humidity will enter into these 
observations at many points, but one special aspect with 
which WMo will be concerned is the coordination of 
new data regarding glaciers and climatic change. In that 
year, reconnaissance flights will be undertaken for 
specialists to learn more about the world’s frozen water 

-its glaciers, continental snow cover and ocean pack 
ice. Recent research suggests that the water imprisoned 
deep in various Arctic and Antarctic glaciers may have 
remained there unchanged for a million years, while 
the world’s mountains rose in gigantic upheavals or 
were worn slowly away. In 1957-58, wMo will be fol- 
lowing observations made on certain selected glaciers. 
It is hoped that the new information obtained will show 
in what ways glacier changes .can affect climate and 
weather. While this study is to be concerned specifically 
with water frozen as ice, WMO has also been following 
experiments made on snow at the Swiss Institute for 


the Study of Snow and Avalanches. Water is still so 
much of a mystery that it is not yet known just how 
snow melts under varying pressures and at different 
depths. Experts are trying to determine how weather 
affects the formation of snow crystals in the air and 
what are the mechanical properties of those crystals, 
which control the release of avalanches. 

One of wWMo’s functions is to help in standardizing 
methods and terminology used throughout the world. 
It has organized the publication of an International 
Cloud Atlas, the most detailed pictorial study ever made 
of water in this form. The Atlas contains photographs 
illustrating each type and variety of cloud—224 plates 
in all, 105 of them in color. The purpose of this Atlas 
is to provide a worldwide standard for the recognition 
of cloud forms and a generally accepted system of 
cloud classification. Inaccurate weather predictions can 
often be traced to the failure by some observer to 
recognize a particular type of cloud or to refer correctly 
to it in supplying the data on which forecasts are based. 

Clouds are the source of rain, but their gifts in 
many regions are apt to be either sparse or irregular. 
Can man himself arrange for them to provide an ade- 
quate supply of rain, when and where he needs it? 
Many primitive peoples believe that they possess secrets 
of ceremonial magic by which rain can be induced to 
fall. In the last ten years, scientists have made attempts 
to produce rain artificially in other ways and wMo 
has reported on their efforts. Modern rainmakers use 
the airplane, the balloon and the ground generator to 
carry substances into the clouds which will cause mois- 
ture to condense and, they hope, fall as rain. In some 
cases, water particles have been found to grow into 
raindrops when the air is seeded with crushed dry ice, 
silver iodide or water droplets. 

Nevertheless, according to WMO, the economic po- 


Promotion of fish culture is urged by the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion and the World Health Organization, which points out the value of the protein in fish used as food. This pond is 
in Thailand where the Government and the agencies have an active program. 





tential or artificial rainmaking cannot be reliably as- 
sessed without several years of thorough investigation 
and carefully planned and analyzed seeding experiments. 

The WMO report contains the findings of a working 
group of the Organization’s Commission for Aerology, 
consisting of experts from Belgium, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Australia. 

These experts emphasize that on a number of occa- 
sions, seeding from aircraft has beyond reasonable doubt 
led to a modification of clouds and a release of precipi- 
tation. The theoretical explanation of the processes 
involved is not yet complete. 

But it is not yet possible to predict the result of 
large-scale seeding operations in any particular place, 
especially if they are carried out from the ground. There 
is some justification for supposing that where certain 
single clouds frequently occur, seeding operations might 
result in a local net increase in the precipitation which 
has economic benefit. Yet a net increase of precipita- 
tion has not been reliably demonstrated in any seeding 
operations described in scientific literature. 

Some small-scale seeding operations have had en- 
couraging trials but the wMo report blames the lack of 
more positive results in larger operations on the pre- 
mature emphasis laid on practical benefits instead 
on the collection of information. 

It warns that the best operational techniques are un- 
likely to be invented until improved knowledge and 
understanding have been gained of the physical pro- 
cesses involved. 


While modern science strives to find a means of 
increasing rainfall in dry areas, man elsewhere flees in 
terror from the mounting waters in rivers and streams 
and suffers severely from surprise attacks by gale- 
whipped thunderstorms. 

Man’s interest in thunderstorms dates back long be- 
fore the first recorded essays in meteorology. The folk- 
lore of many countries is rich in allusions to the awe- 
inspiring nature of lightning. 

A practical approach to the problem, however, has 
been made by WMO which has completed a three-year 
project of charting the course of thunderstorms over 
the world. 

The data, collected through thunder and lightning 
observations on land and at sea, is published in a 
series of seventeen world maps giving the average 
number of thunderstorm days for each month, for the 
quarters and for the whole year. 

The thunderstorm-mapping began at the request of 
another specialized agency—the International Tele- 
communication Union. As a basis for the maps, ships 
made observations of thunderstorms on several million 
punch cards provided by the British and German 
meteorological services. From these records, the mean 
number of thunderstorm days for a given area could 
be calculated. The ships’ data was augmented by land 
observations. 

In a broader field of map-making, the wMo has been 
considering the ways and means of establishing a 
climatological atlas of the world. The need for an 


The Rhine River is one of 
the world’s most vital trade 
arteries, servicing five coun- 
tries of western Europe. 





A distinguishing mark of the tide of Roman conquest is the ruin of an aqueduct. The Romans’ awareness of the 
importance of water and their knowledge of how to make it available to a large number of people were of primary 
importance in consolidating their conquests. 


up-to-date atlas of this type along with a certain degree 
of uniformity in national and regional atlases has been 
recognized. 

Climatic maps would summarize the knowledge of 
the climate of a region in a form suitable for a wide 
variety of users, including meteorologists, farmers, hy- 
drologists, civil engineers, biologists and those engaged 
in public transport. 

“Year after year,” said an American writer, “we 
have taken for granted the tranquillity of our rivers, 
and we have built our human constructions on their 
banks, like insects swarming on the paw of a huge 
sleeping animal. Suddenly it stirs uneasily and lifts its 
paw—and the little world we have so laboriously built 
turns topsy-turvy.” 

Most countries experience this natural hazard from 
time to time—the eastern United States suffered griev- 
ously in August 1955—but it is chiefly in Asia and the 
Far East that floods have become a continual and 
terrifying menace. More than one-fifth of humanity 
lives in the great Asian river valleys, exposed to this 
peril at its most violent. China has records of floods 
dating back to 2297 B.C, The danger has been in- 
creased by a tendency of some rivers to change their 
courses. During recorded history, the Yellow River, 
“China’s Sorrow” has moved its outlet to the sea 
through a distance of no less than 500 miles, while the 
River Kosi in India has shifted its course about sixty 
miles since the eighteenth century. The scale of some 
Asian floods is difficult for the mind to grasp. In 1954, 
heavy summer rainfall in China flooded ten per cent of 
that country’s total farm area, or nearly 27 million 
acres. It is estimated that 50 million people were direct- 
ly affected, while nearly 10 million became refugees, 
requiring resettlement in nearby or faraway areas. At 
about the same time, 11,000 square miles of East Bengal 
were flooded by the unusually heavy monsoon. Some 
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thirty villages were completely washed away and more 
than 167,000 houses were damaged, many of them 
beyond repair. 

EcaFE’s former Executive Secretary, Dr. P. S. Lokan- 
athan, has been an eye-witness of many gigantic Asian 
floods. The rivers, he says, change almost in a matter 
of hours from placid trickles of water into raging tor- 
rents. “Where they are not confined,” says Dr. Lokan- 
athan, “they spread over huge areas drowning people 
and cattle, disrupting communications, washing away 
bridges, destroying rich crops and valuable buildings. 
When the flood waters recede, a panorama of general 
destruction meets the eye. Silt lies thick on cultivated 
fields, roads are clogged with mud, railway lines are 
unrecognizable masses of twisted metal, humble huts 
have been flattened out, while even the more substantial 
buildings have caved in.” 

Up to the last few years, experience gained in one 
country in fighting floods was seldom exchanged with 
other countries facing a similar problem. EcAFe’s 
Bureau of Flood Control is the first attempt to correlate 
these experiences and to improve existing techniques 
through cooperation. A Flood Control Journal put out 
by the Bureau keeps the entire region in touch with 
developments. Field investigations have been carried 
out on almost all major rivers of the area and the 
Bureau has assisted Governments to develop flood 
control projects and joint programs of study and 
research. 


Flood Control 


EcaFE estimates that up to 2 million tons of crops 
are lost every year through floods in Southeast Asia 
and the Far East. Immense damage is also done to 
farmland itself, to property, highways and public utili- 
ties. Nevertheless, flood damage is only one of the 
problems concerned when experts plan water control. 
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Agriculture, industry, hydroelectric power and naviga- 
tion all have their claims. In multi-purpose water de- 
velopment, a beginning often has to be made at the 
original source of the rivers. What is known as water- 
shed management is the control of the headwaters of 
rivers on mountainsides or high ground where the snows 
melt. Flood control measures are often powerless in 
the plains, if these steps have not been taken higher 
up the rivers. Sometimes, however, land on the water- 
shed is owned by farmers who have little interest in 
what happens downstream, or an international bound- 
ary may separate the mountains from the plains. This 
flood problem affects hundreds of millions of people 
and can be solved only by cooperative effort. The idea 
is now in the region served by EcaFe but, as the peo- 
ples of Southeast Asia and the Far East work together 
on flood control, they will be led to discuss other mat- 
ters of common interest connected with water resources 
and they will gain in experience of international co- 
operation and goodwill. 


Irrigation 


It is not enough merely to restrain the flood waters 
from breaking loose. Another kind of control is neces- 
sary, if water is not to be wasted. Many parts of the 
world bear traces of irrigation systems established hun- 
dreds, even thousands of years, ago. Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, South America, the Philippines and many 
countries of the Far East all have venerable and strik- 
ing examples of such work. Great areas of the Middle 
East and Pakistan are dotted with mounds which cover 
ancient cities that perished when the desert won its 
long battle with man’s artificial water supply. Ceylon 
has many hundreds of water tanks, nearly two thousand 
years old, which helped to support a larger population 
than now inhabits that rich island. 

At the present time, some 200 million acres of the 
world’s agricultural land is producing food through 
controlled irrigation. Those are acres which would 
otherwise remain barren in a world perhaps three- 
quarters of whose inhabitants are permanently under- 
fed. A single rainfall may cover the face of a desert 
with wild flowers and a regular water supply could turn 
many of the arid zones into productive farmlands and 
orchards. The Food and Agriculture Organization has 
a division concerned with the use of land and water 
and FAO has supplied many experts under the Technical 
Assistance Program who have helped in various nat- 
ional schemes for the improvement of irrigation. 

Pakistan at present cultivates less than a quarter of 
her land area and irrigation schemes under way there 
are expected to make an additional 20 million acres 
available for agriculture. These projects launched by 
the Pakistan Government in cooperation with the 
United Nations and its technical assistance programs, 
will change the present one-crop agriculture to a sys- 
tem allowing of two or possibly three crops a year. In 
the Yemen, a United Nations expert prepared the first 


geological survey ever made of that country. He was 
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able to advise the Government and an Fao agricultural 
expert regarding the areas most likely to provide a 
regular water supply for agricultural purposes. Another 
United Nations hydrologist in Pakistan helped to locate 
a number of new wells, some of which now produce 
ten per cent of the drinking water of the city of Karachi. 

Ihe problems which confront technical assistance 
experts working on irrigation schemes vary from highly 
complex mathematical considerations to the lack of 
equipment on many small or village projects. One FAO 
engineer working in Yugoslavia sank a seventy-feet- 
deep well with drilling tools made by a local blacksmith 
and piping manufactured by a village bedmaker. Nor 
do these problems remain in the engineering field. Water 
law differs from country to country and may present 
obstacles of its own. To throw light on the background 
against which all plans must be drawn up, FAO has 
published a series of booklets on water laws in various 
parts of the world. That dealing with Moslem coun- 
tries, where irrigation is particularly vital to the econ- 
omy for climatic reasons, explains that Islamic law is 
intimately associated with the Koran and points out 
that projects drawn up by non-Moslems may easily 
arouse suspicion, because dangerous heresies might 
be inserted in such projects by foreigners ignorant of 
Islamic law and tradition. 

To what extent can irrigation or any other means 
render the world’s deserts and semi-arid zones produc- 
tive? These zones, where the raindrop seldom or never 
falls, cover more than one-third of the earth’s land area. 
They are a problem to at least thirty-six nations and no 
continent is entirely without the bane of deserts. Each 
of the great arid zones, such as those in North Africa, 
the Middle East, Central Asia, India, Pakistan, the 
southwestern United States, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, represents a catastrophic loss of mankind in 
terms of potential food production. Some at least of 
these deserts are steadily growing in size, as man’s de- 
structiveness helps the process of soil erosion. Vast 
areas would become available for human settlement 
from the overcrowded countries, for food production 
and for new industries if man could solve the problem 
of making water available to them at reasonable cost. 

UNEsco has set up an Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research, the main purpose of which is to keep 
experts in touch with one another throughout the world, 
while helping to promote public interest in the subject 
and to create a demand for the better use of land and 
water resources. Periodical meetings are held at which 
specialists brought together by UNESCO discuss various 
means by which the deserts or semi-arid zones could be 
brought under control. These means include the use 
of underground water supplies which are known to exist 
in some places and the removal of salt from brackish 
waters to be found in certain desert areas. Other ex- 
perts concentrate on plants. In Israel, some regions are 
now using fourteen per cent less water than before, 
because that country’s experts made a special study 
of the water requirements of different plants and ad- 
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vised farmers accordingly. The selection of grasses for 
dry areas, the prevention of erosion by planting, the 
study of dew as a supplement to rainfall and the use 
of wind power for irrigation are other topics regularly 
discussed. 

In the attack on the deserts, UNESCO serves as an 
international clearing house for strategic and tactical 
information. It may sometimes unearth from some 
academic publications which is not directly concerned 
with this problem at all a scientific fact that throws an 
entirely new light on a problem under study. 


People Struggling to Make the 
Desert Bloom 

Some of the information which has been gathered 
in the course of these studies would not be associated 
by many people with the international organizations. 
UNESCO was one of several organs which helped dis- 
cover how camels can continue so long without drinking 
water. The Professor of Zoology at Duke University, 
Dr. Knute Schmidt-Nielsen, spent twelve months in 
the Sahara and was able to disprove old theories on 
this subject..He discovered that the camel’s unique 
ability is the result of several curious and unsuspected 
qualities. The most surprising is that the camel, unable 
to cool himself by evaporation, can allow his body 
temperature to rise substantially without ill effects 
while, unlike other animals, he does not let water leave 
his bloodstream for purpose of digestion. 

It should not be imagined that research into such sub- 
jects has only a limited or theoretical value. The results 
are important to scientists who meet to exchange just 
such information. One of the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Arid Lands Conference at Socorro, New Mexico 
in April 1955 was the Vice-President of the Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem, Dr. Michael Evenari. “I have 
learned more out of these contacts,” he said, “than out 
of twenty-two years of reading.” 

Some of the world’s semi-arid zones and even deserts 


possess supplies of salt water, which cannot as yet be 
used for agricultural purposes. Many countries are 
financing research into the various methods of produc- 


ing fresh water from salt and the problem is almost 
entirely one of economics. So far, the various processes 
have proved too costly for agricultural use over great 
areas. A related goal of research is man’s old dream of 
using sea water for the same purpose. No less than 
three-quarters of our planet is covered by the oceans 
and, once the economic problem is solved, this source 
alone could supply fat more water than we should need 
to make all the parched lands of the earth blossom. 

Within the past ten years, advances in knowledge 
have brought the hope of using sea water closer than 
ever before. Many distillation plants are already pro- 
ducing small quantities of fresh water from salt, but 
it is in the production of very large amounts that the 
cost becomes prohibitive. The usual principle is to boil 
away the water, leaving the salt behind, and much 
thought has lately been given to the possibility of using 
the energy of the sun for this process in order to reduce 
cost. Experiments are encouraging but the cost factor 
remains high. 

Since sea water contains only three-and-a-half per 
cent of salt, it may prove simpler to pull out the salt 
than to boil away the water. This can be done in three 
ways—by electro-dialysis, by ion-exchange resins and 
by chemical precipitation. They all cost too much for 
large scale use. However, the experts in Europe and 
the United States think that electro-dialysis may pro- 
vide a means of using brackish and slightly salt waters, 
of which there is an abundant supply in many places. 
By this method, electrical forces are used to pull the 
constituents of the salt out of the water—negatively 
charged plates attracting positive ions, such as sodium 
and magnesium, and positively charged plates attracting 
negative ions such as chloride and sulphate. 

The cost of this process depends on the amount of 
salt which has to be pulled out electrically and the 
prospect of recovering fresh water from moderately salt 
waters therefore looks promising for farmers and others 
in the semi-arid zones. In the case of the sea, despite 
the unfailing and cheap supply, the estimated cost of 
producing fresh water would still be too high for the 
great majority of agricultural or industrial consumers. 


When the course of a river changes, or for some reason the flow dries up, the old river beds have uses. This is a 
cattle run in San Juan, Bolivar, Colombia. 





A Forward Look: 


The Expanded Program 


of Technical Assistance 


oven years have elapsed since the debates in the 
\” Economic and Social Council which led to the 
establishment of the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. The compelling ideas which dominated 
these debates have lost nothing in force or relevance 
with the passage of time. Poverty, ignorance and disease 
are still the lot of millions throughout the less devel- 
oped areas of the world. The gap between living stand- 
ards in such areas and those enjoyed by economically 
more advanced countries is probably wider than ever. 
Yet some real progress has been made. 

In a report titled “The Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance — A Forward Look” the Technical 
Assistance Board has examined some of the accomp- 
lishments of the Program, its changing needs and prob- 
lems, and work that might be accomplished if larger 
resources were available. 

The Technical Assistance Board devotes a large 
section of its report to specific recommendations in 
regard to fields where significant accomplishments 
would be possible under a further expanded Program. 

In reviewing the experience of the past, the report 
says that most of the less developed countries them- 
selves have made remarkable efforts to raise their own 
economic and social standards, and noteworthy im- 
provement has taken place in many lands. Planning 
and financing institutions have been established or, 
where they already existed, strengthened. More do- 
mestic savings have been mobilized, and they have been 
used increasingly to finance investments essential for 
economic development. In this situation, the report 
says, the Expanded Program has played “a modest but 
constructive role.” Within the limits of its resources 
it has been able to be of service to governments of over 
one hundred thirty less developed countries and terri- 
tories which have asked for help in various fields. 
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Events have demonstrated that an expanded inter- 
change of technical knowledge through international 
cooperation can contribute significantly to economic 
development. The Program has made use of the experi- 
ence of many nations with different social patterns 
and cultural traditions, and the results have been posi- 
tive and encouraging. “These are no longer theoretical 
concepts,” the TAB report says. “They are now sup- 
ported by a solid body of experience.” 

During the last six years, seventy-eight countries 
have pledged over $142 million to the Special Account 
by which the Program is financed. This made it possible 
to recruit experts from seventy-seven countries, and to 
make use of the institutional facilities and experience 
of 105 countries and territories to provide training. “It 
may safely be said,” the report states, “that never 
before have the resources of so many countries been 
mobilized for a worldwide cooperative enterprise.” 

At one time or another, some 131 countries and 
territories have been helped. The overwhelming major- 
ity have been countries with an estimated per capita 
national income of less than the local equivalent of 
$150. Thirty-nine countries and territories in Africa 
received 8.2 per cent of the total assistance; twenty- 
nine countries and territories in Asia and the Far East 
received 31.1 per cent; thirteen countries in Europe 
received 8.8 per cent; thirty-nine areas in Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean received 26.1 per cent; eleven 
areas in the Middle East received 21.5 per cent; and 
4.3 per cent of the expenditures went for inter-regional 
projects. 

One of the interesting trends during the past five 
years has been the increasing amount of technical assist- 
ance to dependent territories. In 1952 $343,596 was 
spent on projects in twenty-one dependent territories. 
By 1955 the number of territories aided rose to thirty- 
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eight, and the value of assistance to $884,668. In 
1956 the amount of assistance to thirty-nine territories 
amounted to $1,396,535. 


Wide Distribution of Aid 


The Technical Assistance Board acknowledges that 
the wide distribution of the assistance provided these 
countries and territories has not been without draw- 
backs. The limited financial resources available have 
had to be spread very thin. “It might be argued that 
greater concentration of effort on a smaller range of 
countries and territories would have prodcued more 
effective results,” the reports notes. “On the other hand, 
it is not easy to see on what basis an international Pro- 
gram, enjoying such wide financial support, could have 
restricted the eligibility of countries for receiving its 
services.” 

The range of subjects in which help has been given 
is extensive. The distribution of projects for 1956, for 
example, expressed in U. S. dollars, is as follows: 
Assistance to governments in formulating and im- 
plementing development plans, surveying resources 
and building up administrative services, $3,010,680 
(11.892 ); development of public utilities such as power, 
transport and communications, $2,005,466 (7.8%); 
industrial production, $2,445,879 (9.5°0); agricultural 
production, $6,004,460 (23.0%); auxiliary services to 
industry and agriculture, $2,681,051 (10.3%); health 
services, $4,721,744 (18.1%); education, $2,373,053 
(9.1% ); community development, $1,628,225 (6.2%); 
other social services, $1,089,842 (4.2%). 


The Technical Assistance Board observes that there 
are good grounds for belief that solid results have been 





Guidance in 
conservation of 
forest resources 

and repair of erosion 
damage in Haiti is 
one of the tasks 
undertaken by the 
Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program. 
A FAO forestry expert 
is helping Haiti 
reorganize its 
Forest Service. 


achieved, and that most countries receiving assistance 
have come to regard the Program as valuable reinforce- 
ment of their own efforts to raise the economic and 
social standards of their people. But it declares that a 
large increase in financial resources is an essential condi- 
tion to expansion of the Program, since a considerable 
part of the funds available is being used for continuing 
commitments. 

Two possible levels of expansion of the Program 
might be considered, the report says. The first would 
involve “a modest increase in resources to finance 
limited expansion of activities within the present scope 
of the Program.” The second would look forward “to a 
much more far-reaching extension of the work.” To 
achieve the “limited advance” embodied in the first 
possibility, a target figure of $50 million of annual in- 
come to the Program might be set, to be approached 
in stages over the next few years. However, the report 
says this would do no more than enable the participating 
organizations to “maintain the momentum of present 
activities . . . and to meet the more urgent requests of 
newcomers. 

For the more substantial expansion envisaged in the 
second possibility, the report says it would be “too 
theoretical” at this time to estimate how much money 
would be needed, but that a sum many times the size of 
the present one would be required. In making its sug- 
gestions for a newly expanded Program, the Technical 
Assistance Board recognized that “no expansion of 
technical assistance alone is sufficient to make a decisive 
impact on the massive problems of economic develop- 
ment and social welfare,” and that technical assistance 
must play its part “in a wider setting of international 
activity and financial commitment.” The vital need for 
much larger supplies of capital, it declares, “is now gen- 























erally recognized,” and the Program is making a useful 
contribution “by helping less developed countries to 
increase the rate at which they can absorb capital in- 
vestment.” 


Specific Suggestions 


Among the fields in which the Board feels activities 
could be expanded usefully with greater financial re- 
sources are: surveys of basic resources; statistics; train- 
ing services; industrial research and productivity centres; 
agricultural research and demonstration projects; funda- 
mental science research centres and institutes; uni- 
versities and teacher training; community development; 
fundamental education; integration of aboriginal pop- 
ulations into national economies; housing, building and 
planning; eradication of debilitating diseases; environ- 
mental sanitation; public and fiscal administration; and 
dissemination of information. 

Statistics: In all countries which have programs for 
economic and social development, the report says, the 


need for more adequate statistical data has been felt 


This need will increase as the economic development 
gets under way, for the wide range of statistical infor- 
mation available in the industrial countries constitutes 
an important resource not enjoyed by those with an 
underdeveloped economy. In some countries there is 
little possibility of making progress unless much more 
substantial assistance can be given than has hitherto 
been possible under the Expanded Program. Top level 
expert advice is needed by a number of countries, as is 
statistical training closely related to national economic 
and social problems. 


In the Philippines, 
demonstration equipment 
for science and physics 
studies was scarce after 
World War Two. Under the 
Technical Assistance Program 
a UNESCO expert helped 
develop and improve such 
equipment, and encouraged 
students to make their 
own apparatus. 


Training Services: No greater contribution could be 
made to economic development, the report says, than 
the giving of substantial international support to equip 
and operate a wide range of training services, including 
technological institutions, planned to meet requirements 
in skill and professional manpower over the coming 
decades. The demands of industrialization and the 
revolution in agricultural techniques call for training 
services on such a scale that a more far-reaching ap- 
proach to this aspect of technical assistance is necessary. 
The scale of assistance in apprenticeship, in supervisory 
and management training, and in instructor training 
needs to be vastly increased. A substantial part of avail- 
able resources should be used for schemes of accelerated 
training in trades for which workers are most urgently 
needed. The success of the Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology has shown what can be done with means and 
imagination. India has requested long-term help for a 
second institute, while Burma and Brazil have sought 
technical assistance in the same field. Within the finan- 
cial limits of the present program little can be done to 
increase facilities for industrial training or to create 
technological institutes. 

Industrial Research and Productivity Centres: Very 
important for future development is the creation of in- 
stitutions to improve production through research on 
the special conditions and products of particular coun- 
tries. Some progress has been made by the establishment 
in Ceylon of an Institute of Scientific and Industrial 
Research with the joint help of the International Bank 
and UNTAA. UNTAA has also cooperated with Govern- 
ments and the Economic Commission for Latin America 
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in establishing a Central American Institute for Re- 
search and Industry, whose future work on the use of 
indigenous raw materials is expected to lead to im- 
portant new developments in the region. The effective- 
ness of such research institutions could be greatly in- 
creased if the staff, equipment, technical apparatus and 
books which they receive from international organiza- 
tions could be supplied on a larger scale and with 


greater assurances of continuity. 


Agriculture, Science Projects 


Agricultural Research and Demonstration Projects: 
Such projects have been the means of giving some of 


the most successful agricultural technical assistance, the 
Technical Assistance Board says, but they are costly 
and their widespread extension is beyond the present 


resources of the Program. Given the necessary financial 
means, however, FAO could help governments to estab- 
lish a wide range of such projects. The latter would 
include activities such as the following: 

(1) establishment of soil laboratories would provide 
data to diversify agriculture as part of the development 
of water resources; 

(2) experimental stations to determine the adapt- 
ability of hybrid grass seeds would enable the depleted 
grass lands of Asia to be reseeded or arid lands in the 
Middle East to be brought into cultivation; 

(3) veterinary laboratories could produce adequate 
quantities of vaccine to control animal diseases like 
rinderpest and foot and mouth disease; 

(4) forest research institutes would provide complete 
operational projects for development of potential forest 
resources; 

(5) fisheries could be made much more effective if 
full operational projects were developed, combining the 


initial survey with the provision of mechanized fishing 
boats and of cold storage plants for effective distribution 
of increased supplies. 

Fundamental Science Research Centres and Institutes: 
This is an increasingly important field, in which UNESCO 
has assisted countries in regard to electronics, wind and 
solar energy, pharmaceutics, underground water, fuel 
sources and ship modeling. Plans developed by UNESCO 
for regional laboratories on arid zone research in the 
Middle East and Latin America would call for an an- 
nual expenditure of $1 million in staff, equipment and 
training facilities. 

Universities and the Training of Teachers: In many 
countries, hard-pressed universities provide the most 
helpful source of enlightened social leadership; they 
depend upon a yearly enrolment of young men and 
women of high educational standard and this, in turn, 
depends on the quality of the educational system as a 
whole and of the teachers. Everywhere, UNEsco’s efforts 
to help in projects of teacher training have been handi- 
capped through lack of funds, the TAB report says. A 
thorough program, enabling children to study at school 
long enough to make the effort worthwhile, would re- 
quire substantial sums of money. Thus, a request from 
Korea alone to help set up a model primary school 
teacher training institute calls for eight experts, twenty 
to thirty fellowships and about $1 million worth of 
equipment and library material. Egypt has asked for 
four experts and a considerable amount of equipment, 
Vietnam for twelve experts and about $800,000 worth 
of equipment. Libya requires some $700,000 for a 
university library and more than $200,000 for labo- 
ratory equipment. 

Community Development: One of the most promis- 
ing trends in less developed regions is the community 
development movement, which aims at encouraging 


Electrical sub-station of India’s Damodar Valley Project. Similar 
developments in various less industrialized regions can be aided 
by Technical Assistance research on local production conditions. 
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people to work together and to make better use of 
local resources. The program offers immense possibili- 
ties. Assistance could be given to set up regional and 
national institutions for research and training in the 
principles and techniques of this work and also to pro- 
vide facilities for the local manufacture of new tools 
and equipment to be used in agriculture and handicrafts. 
The adaptation of advanced machinery to suit simpler 
local conditions is another significant task. It is esti- 
mated that international assistance through such com- 


munity development programs could make effective use 
of approximately $1 million for each of the next five 


years. 
Education, Housing, Health 


Fundamental Education: This is an educational 
service which is vital to economic and social develop- 
ment. UNesco’s General Conference, with the support 
of the United Nations and other specialized agencies, 
approved in 1951 a plan to establish six regional Funda- 
mental Education Centers over a period of twelve years. 
Only two such centers—in Mexico and Egypt—have 
beer, established in six years, owing to budgetary limi- 
tations. The establishment and maintenance of regional 
or national centres to meet the requests of Member 
States will require annual expenditures for each centre 
by the participating organizations of $200,000 to $400,- 
OOO per year. 

Integration of Aboriginal Populations Into National 
Economies: In many countries, large numbers of people 
still live completely outside the normal political, eco- 


Young girls learn 
home-making crafts 

at community centres 
serving fifty villages 

in Iraq. A United Nations 
community development 
expert assisted in the 
development of 

these projects. 


nomic and social framework of their respective coun- 
tries. In Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, the United Nations, 
the ILO, UNESCO, WHO, and FAO are cooperating with 
national Governments in the |Andean Indian mission 
to integrate these populations into the life of the three 
countries, while preserving their culture. This is a long- 
term project, which requires substantial financing, and 
similar projects could be undertaken in other parts of 
the world if funds were available. 

Housing, Building and Planning: The housing crisis 
and the restricted capacity of the building industry of 
most countries to cope with the problem have been a 
widespread problem of development programs. The 
United Nations continuously has been called upon to 
assist countries in planning and organizing housing pro- 
grams which contribute to economic development plans. 
India and Indonesia are receiving assistance in estab- 
lishing national building research centres, but sugges- 
tions for the establishment of similar centres in the 
Middle East, southern Europe and Africa have had to 
be left out of Technical Assistance plans for lack of 
funds. A program including seven such centres would, 
it is estimated, cost $2 million to establish and, for the 
first five years, $1.4 million to operate, after which the 
participating Governments would be expected to con- 
tribute the greater part of the cost. 

Eradication of Debilitating Diseases: Modern public 
health programs are directed at breaking the vicious 
circle of disease and poverty. Prevention of disease 
is important to economic development because it re- 
duces the losses of productive power caused by illness 
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and provides a more productive and healthy popula- 
tion, capable of earning higher incomes. WHO has 
helped Governments to achieve remarkable results in 
the campaign against such diseases as malaria, tubercu- 
losis, yaws, trachoma, leprosy, small pox, cholera and 
many others, but illness is still a serious handicap to 
economic and social development in all underdeveloped 
countries. Ten years ago, says the report, the complete 
eradication of malaria throughout the world would 
have been a utopian dream, but an intensified campaign 
since the Second World War has produced almost 
unbelievable results. If controlled measures can inter- 
rupt the transmission of malaria for a number of years, 
the disease will be eradicated and DDT spraying opera- 
tions may be replaced by a system of checking and 
surveillance. It has recently become apparent, however, 
that there may be a time limit beyond which the new 
insecticides are no longer effective. WHO is therefore 
urging that nation-wide malaria eradication projects 
be pushed ahead with the utmost speed and vigor. Of 
some 600 million people exposed to malaria, an esti- 
mated 370 million still have no protection and it is 
obvious that the world-wide eradication of malaria 
remains a great task, especially in view of the fact that 
the disease can so easily travel through vector mos- 
quitos or human malaria carriers. Very tentative esti- 
mates suggest that the total cost of malaria eradication 
in ten countries of Asia, Europe and Latin America 
would amount to some $228 million, while a similar 
tentative estimate for twenty-eight countries and terri- 


Fao, ILO, WHO and UNESCO have provided experts to 

work with the Arab States Fundamental Education 

Centre, forty miles north of Cairo. Centre trainees 
have organized a cooperative veterinary program. 
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tories in the Middle East, southern Europe, South East 
Asia and the Western Pacific reaches a total of over 
$470 million. 

Other Programs 


Environmental Sanitation: A broad program is 
urgently needed to include disposal of waste and refuse, 
the provision of safe drinking water, the control of 
disease-carrying insects and rats, and other related 
matters. For this purpose, trained personnel are lacking 
and their provision would call for the establishment of 
regional training centres and for substantial financial 
aid. An organization would be required to operate on 
a sufficiently large scale to make a real impression upon 
the sanitary environment of a country. To meet this 
problem, field demonstrations and training projects 
have been established in a number of countries. Indi- 
vidual projects for the construction of wells, piped 
water supplies, latrines, etc. could be used to give prac- 
tical experience to national personnel who could then 
play their part in an expanding program. 

Public and Fiscal Administration Program: The 
United Nations Technical Assistance Program is based 
upon governmental responsibility for achieving eco- 
nomic and social progress. Such responsibilities place — 
a heavy burden on government services which may lack 
adequately trained personnel. In these circumstances, 
expert advice to government departments or autono- 
mous agencies may ensure the successful launching 
and operation of development programs during their 
critical early stage. Governments have already re- 
quested assistance in a wide variety of administrative 
and fiscal fields. However, much more remains to be 
done in improving public administration techniques, 
beth at the central and local government level. Experi- 
ence with the few training programs it has been pos- 
sible to develop in Brazil, Burma, Central America, 
Egypt, Israel, Libya and Turkey has shown the mag- 
nitude of the problem. 

Dissemination of Information: Much has been ac- 
complished under the Expanded Program to introduce 
new knowledge and skill by illustrated publications, 
films and other visual aids. The absence of suitable 
books for those learning to read is often a crippling 
handicap in one of the most important of all cam- 
paigns to raise standards of living. Much greater quan- 
tities of material are required, and this would involve 
the establishment of regional or national production 
centres. In these centres, simple texts could be pro- 
duced in vast quantities for distribution to those who 
are learning to read and whose new knowledge must be 
turned to practical use, if their interest is to be sus- 
tained and if they are to be brought to play their part 
in their country’s economic and social development. 

The report, which has been reviewed and endorsed 
by the Administrative Committee on Coordination, will 
be considered by the Technical Assistance Committee 
of the Economic and Social Council, scheduled to meet 
in Geneva in July. 
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Council Begins Survey of 


Reports on Trust Territories 


Shaping the Future State of Somalia 


— NOUS members of the first Somali Government, 

including the Prime Minister of the Italian-adminis- 
tered Trust Territory which is scheduled to attain full 
statehood in 1960, travelled to New York early in June 
to attend meetings of the Trusteeship Council. The four 
representatives are also members of the Somaliland 
Legislative Assembly which opened last April, giving 
the Somalis a substantial share of responsibility in the 
management of their own affairs. 

This and other developments, reflecting the coun- 
try’s rapid evolution towards autonomy, were outlined 
by Italy, the Administering Authority, in its annual re- 
port on the East African territory. The Trusteeship 
Council, which opened its eighteenth session on June 7, 
began examination of the report, together with that of 
the United Nations Advisory Council for Somaliland, 
on June 11. 

At the outset the representative of Italy, Remigio 
Grillo, introduced the four indigenous members of the 
Somali Government. They are: Abdullahi Issa, the 
Prime Minister; Aden Abdullah Osman, President of 
the Legislative Assembly; Abdi Nur, Vice-President of 
the Assembly, and Omar Mohallim, Assembly secretary. 
In emphasizing the recent significant developments in 
the territory, Mr. Grillo declared that Italy believed 
these events mirrored the full measure of progress 
achieved by the Somali people “in their forward march 
towards self-expression, as well as the unsparing efforts 
of Italy solemnly to fulfil the Trusteeship Agreement.” 

The Italian representative informed the Council that 
a mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development recently spent about six weeks in the 
territory, studying possibilities for economic expansion. 
The mission’s report was now being prepared and would 
be subsequently submitted to the Trusteeship Council. 


Italy’s Initiative 


Ambassador Enrico Anzilotti, Administrator of the 
Trust Territory, recounted the various measures re- 
cently taken in preparing the country for full autonomy. 
[In accordance with the General Assembly’s decision in 
1949 the Trust Territory is due to become an inde- 
pendent sovereign state by 1960}. 

Mr. Anzilotti said that the Somalization of the regions 
and districts was now practically complete. The remark- 
able discipline and order maintained during the long 
election period was to the credit of the Somali political 
leaders and people and the absence of incidents dem- 
onstrated “a high degree of political consciousness and 
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maturity.” The decision to form the first Somali Govern- 
ment—taken entirely on Italy’s own initiative since 
nothing in either the Trusteeship Agreement or in other 
United Nations resolutions compelled it to do it now— 
was based on two motives. In the first place it seemed 
appropriate for a smooth working of the governmental 
machinery that, given an Assembly vested with such 
wide legislative powers, the executive power should at 
least be partly vested in a government enjoying the 
support of the Assembly and responsible to it. There 
was, he said, no doubt that such would be the case 
until the time when the Somalis decided on the Con- 
stitution of their state. 

The second motive was the Administering Authority’s 
wish to give the Somalis an opportunity to learn the art 
of Government which could only be mastered with prac- 
tice and personal responsibility. Italy considered that 
three and a half years was not too long a period, bearing 
in mind the advisability of training more than just one 
team. Italy desired to make a success of the work it 
had undertaken in Somaliland and the training of a 
small governing class was essential for that purpose. 

The Administrator underlined the vital importance of 
economic aid—the biggest problem facing Somalia when 
it emerged into full statehood. Assuming that the terri- 
tory must live on its own known resources, it was ob- 
vious that some technical and financial assistance would 
be required for a certain number of years after the 
termination of the Trusteeship regime. He mentioned 
that two oil companies had been operating in the terri- 
tory, adding: “There will always be time to revise our 
forecasts should oil be found in commercial quantities— 
a discovery which might alter the whole picture.” 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of aid was essential 
and Mr. Anzilotti said this might be roughly evaluated 
at between four and five million dollars a year, at the 
beginning. The Administering Authority had to be sure 
it could depend on such aid, otherwise its work in 
Somaliland would be held up since there would be no 
sense in leaving the Somali Government burdened with 
numerous public works and enterprises which it would 
be unable to keep up. 

Tributes to the Italian administration in Somaliland 
were then paid by the Somali Government representa- 
tives. Mr. Osman declared that the Italian Adminstra- 
tion had, with its great vision in interpreting the Trus- 
teeship Agreement, enabled the Somali people to 
anticipate the deadline of the Trusteeship regime by 
granting legislative and administrative powers. He also 
stressed the difficult economic problems facing the new 
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state in 1960 and hoped for international cooperation 
and aid after Somali independence was achieved. 

All the Somali representatives wore the traditional 
tribal headdress of their country. Mr. Issa was already 
familiar to many United Nations delegates. The 34-year- 
old Somali Prime Minister, for many years a dominant 
figure in his country’s political life, first appeared at 
United Nations conference tables in 1949, during the 
debates of the Assembly’s Fourth Committee on the 
future of the former Italian colonies. 

The Trusteeship Council then turned to a detailed 
examination of the annual report on the territory, re- 
viewing developments during 1955. In the course of 
the debate Vittorio Zadotti, Special Representative of 
the Administering Authority, answered Members’ ques- 
tions on all spheres of development. [A feature article 
dealing with these developments will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue of THE REVIEW. | 


Decade of Progress 

At the opening meeting of its session the Council 
elected Rafik Asha, of Syria, as its new President, and 
Mr. Grillo, of Italy, as Vice-President. In his opening 
address Mr. Asha spoke of the notable progress which 
has been made in the Trust Territories since the incep- 
tion of the Trusteeship System almost ten years ago. 
He thought that all members would agree that during 
this decade the Trusteeship System had operated, on 
the whole, in a satisfactory manner. Notable progress 
had been made in the Territories and, in at least three 
of them, recent developments had brought the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship System very close to achieve- 
ment. 

In emphasizing the importance of the tasks confront- 
ing the Council Mr. Asha noted the conclusion of the 
plebiscite in British Togoland in May, held to ascertain 
the wishes of the people of that territory as to their 
political future. Mr. Asha said that the report of the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on the organi- 
zation, conduct and results of the plebiscite would be 
submitted shortly and would be considered by the Coun- 
cil before being transmitted to the General Assembly. 


The newly elected President of 
the Trusteeship Council, Rafik 
Asha, of Syria, (left) discusses 
a point with Sir Leslie Munro, 

of New Zealand. Sir Leslie was 

the Council’s President in 1953. 
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In the light of the Commissioner’s report and the 
Council’s conclusions and recommendations, the Gen- 
eral Assembly would at its next session, in consultation 
with the Administering Authority, assess the results of 
the plebiscite and determine the further action to be 
taken concerning the future of the West African Terri- 
tory. For the first time, the inhabitants of a Trust Terri- 
tory had been consulted directly regarding their future. 
The decision which the United Nations was called upon 
to make following the results of this consultation would 
be of primary importance not only to the peoples of 
British Togoland, but also to the peoples of all the 
other Trust Territories. 

The newly elected President also referred to the im- 
portant developments in Western Samoa and Italian 
Somaliland, events which had taken both those terri- 
tories far along the road to the Charter’s goal of self- 
government or independence. It was evident, Mr. Asha 
added, that the Council’s current session would be of a 
particular importance. “The peoples of the Trust Terri- 
tories have placed in the Council great hopes which 
should not be disappointed,” Mr. Asha declared. 


Reports on Pacific Territories 

The Trusteeship Council’s summer session has come 
to be regarded as “the Pacific session”, being the oc- 
casion for the annual survey of conditions and prospects 
in. the four Trust Territories in the Pacific region. The 
Council will examine the annual reports on Australian- 
administered Nauru and New Guinea, Western Samoa 
under New Zealand administration, and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory (the Marshalls, Marianas and 
Carolines) under United States administration. All four 
reports deal with developments during the year 1955. 

In reviewing the annual administrative reports on 
these territories the Council will also consider the re- 
ports of its Visiting Mission which earlier this year 
toured the four territories. The examination of petitions, 
reports from various Council committees and issues 
arising from General Assembly resolutions on Trustee- 
ship matters also figure on the 19-point agenda. The 
session is expected to last about two months. 





Advancement of Human Rights 


European Convention Gives 


Individual Right of Petition 


“HE European Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms signed 
at Rome on November 4, 1950, and the Protocol thereto 
signed at Paris on March 20, 1952, which came into 
force respectively on September 3, 1953, and May 18, 
1954, are treaties concluded within the framework of 
a regional organization, the Council of Europe. These 
countries are parties to the Convention: Belgium, 
Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, the Saar, Sweden, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. With the exception of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, all these states have ratified the Protocol. 
The object of the Convention and its Protocol is to 
define certain human rights and to provide for their 
international “nforcement. 

One feature of the enforcement machinery which the 
European Convention provides is the right of petition 
to an international body by individuals, groups of in- 
dividuals or non-governmental organizations claiming 
to be victims of violation by one of the Contracting 
Parties of the rights set forth in the Convention. Under 
the terms of article 25, the international body in ques- 
tion may entertain such petitions only if they concern 
states which have declared that they recognize its com- 
petence; furthermore, individual petitions may not be 
considered unless at least six States Parties are bound 
by such declarations. On July 5, 1955, Belgium and the 
Federal Republic of Germany joined the other four 
States which had made the declaration — Denmark, 
Iceland, Ireland and Sweden—and accordingly the pro- 
visions of the European Convention relating to the right 
of individual petition are now in effect. On December 
13, 1955, Norway also accepted these provisions. 


This is a far reaching development. We will examine 
here in particular the right of individual petition in the 
context of the European Convention. But first let us 
consider some of the fundamental characteristics of the 
European Convention. As the text itself implies, the 


Convention does not owe its existence to a new concept 
of human rights; it is based on the principles embodied 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948. In the preamble to the European Convention 
the governments signatory “considering that (the Uni- 
versal Declaration) aims at securing the universal and 
effective recognition and observance of the rights there- 
in declared . . .”, affirm their resolve “, . . to take the 
first steps for the collective enforcement of certain of 
the rights stated in the Universal Declaration.” 

If they are compared, a close resemblance will be 
found between, on the one hand, the provisions of the 
European Convention which define the rights secured 
and, on the other, those of the Universal Declaration 
and the draft international covenant on civil and politi- 
cal rights and more specifically, the 1949 draft of the 
covenant. 

The following fundamental rights and freedoms are 
defined in the Convention: the right to life; the prohibi- 
tion of torture and inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment; the prohibition of slavery, servitude and 
forced labor; the right to liberty and security of person; 
the right to a fair trial; the non-retroactivity of penal 
legislation; respect for private and family life, home 
and correspondence; freedom of thought; conscience 
and religion; freedom of expression and information; 
freedom of peaceful assembly and of association; the 
right to marry; the right to an effective remedy before 
a national authority if any of the abovementioned rights 
and liberties are violated; the enjoyment of these rights 
and freedoms without discrimination on any ground 
such as sex, race, color, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, association with 
a national minority, property, birth or other status, The 
provisions of the Protocol concern the right of every 
natural or legal person to the peaceful enjoyment of his 
possessions; the right to education and the right of 
parents to ensure education in conformity with their 
own religious and philosophical convictions; and the 
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right to choose the legislature in free elections by secret 
ballot at reasonable intervals. Under the terms of article 
1 of the Convention these rights and freedoms are 
secured by the Contracting Parties “to everyone within 
their jurisdiction.” 

The variations between these provisions and the 
corresponding articles of the Universal Declaration and 
the draft covenant are attributable to a number of 
factors. For instance, when the convention was in its 
drafting stage, the debate between those in favor of a 
simple statement of rights and those in favor of a pre- 
cise definition of those rights and the restrictions to 
which they might be subject was very similar to the dis- 
cussions in the United Nations on the draft covenant; 
at the same time, however, the approach finally decided, 
or the compromise solution adopted, for each of the 
articles is not necessarily the same in both instruments. 


Procedure 


The machinery for the international enforcement of 
human rights is dealt with in sections II, III and IV of 
the European Convention, which also apply to the 
rights embodied in the Protocol, in conformity with the 
general terms of article 5 of the latter. 

Articles 19 to 23 of the Convention provide for 
setting up of a body to be known as the “European 
Commission of Human Rights” and to consist of mem- 
bers, sitting in their individual capacity, elected by the 
Committee of Ministers—by an absolute majority of 
votes from a list of names drawn up by the Bureau of 
the Consultative Assembly. Under chapter IV of the 
Statute of the Council of Europe, the Committee of 
Ministers, consisting of the Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
of the States Members of the Council, is the organ which 
acts on behalf of the Council of Europe; it may make 
recommendations to Governments. The Consultative 
Assembly, consisting of representatives of each Mem- 
ber appointed by Parliament, is the deliberative organ 
of the Council of Europe. 

Any Contracting Party may refer any alleged breach 
of the provisions of the Convention by another Con- 
tracting Party to the Commission. This system of com- 
plaints by “state against state” has its counterpart in 
the draft international covenant on civil and political 
rights. During the preparatory proceedings relating to 
the Convention, as in the competent bodies of the United 
Nations, stress was laid on the collective nature of this 
enforcement measure; a state’s right to complain is no 
longer restricted to violations of international law that 
injure its nationals but extends to all violations of the 
Convention committed by a Contracting Party with 
respect to persons under its jurisdiction. 

While recognizing that this idea represents a definite 
advance in international law, the majority of the Euro- 
pean Consultative Assembly considered that it did not 
go far enough. They took the view that, in addition to 
states, individuals should have a right of petition in 
cases of violation of the Convention, 

This question was debated at length in the Consul- 
tative Assembly and between the Assembly and the 
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Committee of Ministers. Some speakers said that the 
remedies open to individuals in the countries bound by 
the Convention afforded sufficient guarantees, so that 
an international remedy was unnecessary; it would be 
an infringement of the sovereignty of States, they said, 
inconsistent with the letter and spirit of the Statute of 
the Council of Europe, if an individual could lodge a 
complaint against a state before an international body; 
and, they added, the grant of such a right to individuals 
would lead to abuses that would be exploited by sub- 
versive propaganda. Others emphasized that when the 
purpose of a treaty was to protect the individual, it 
was the individual, as the person primarily concerned, 
who needed a remedy. The exercise of the right of in- 
dividual petition could not lead to serious abuses if the 
petitions were subjected to some process of sifting and 
preliminary examinations. They added that for one 
state to institute proceedings against another would be 
a serious step that might make private interests the 
subject of political disputes; by contrast, the grant of 
an individual right of petition would make it possible 
to keep the case on a purely legal footing. 

The same arguments were advanced during the dis- 
cussion of the draft covenant on civil and political 
rights in the competent bodies of the United Nations. 
The proposals for instituting an individual right of peti- 
tion have taken many forms—the grant to all individu- 
als, to certain non-governmental organizations or in- 
dividuals who have obtained their support, submission 
of petitions for information only, consideration of in- 
dividual complaints by a High Commissioner or Attor- 
ney-General, statement of the individual right of petition 
in a separate protocol. But so far they have all been 
either rejected or withdrawn by their sponsors. In addi- 
tion to the fundamental objections mentioned above, 
criticism has been expressed concerning the absence or 
vagueness of proposals relating to the rules of procedure 
to be observed in dealing with individual petitions. 

In the Council of Europe this question of the right 
of individual petition was in the end settled by the 
compromise solution described above, under which the 
European Commission on Human Rights is competent 
only with respect to states that have declared their 
acceptance of the right of individual petition. The fact 
that six Contracting Parties have now made such dec- 
larations means that the Commission can henceforth 
entertain petitions submitted by individuals against 
these states. 

Any person, non-governmental organization or group 
of individuals claiming to be the victim of a violation 
by one of the High Contracting Parties of the rights 
set forth in the Convention has the right of petition. 
Detailed provisions concerning the procedure to be 
observed in dealing with such petitions are set out in 
the rules of procedure of the European Commission, 
adopted on April 2, 1955. 

The Convention lists the grounds on which a petition 
may be refused. The first condition, which applies to 
petitions from states as well as to individual petitions, 
is that all domestic remedies must have been exhausted. 





The words “domestic remedies” carry the meaning 
ascribed to them “according to the generally recognized 
rules of international law,” and hence no doubt do not 
refer to dangerous, illusory and unreasonably dilatory 
remedies. The draft covenant on civil and political 
rights contains a similar provision. 


Individual Petitions 


Other rules governing admissibility, applicable to in- 
dividual petitions only, bar any petition which is anony- 
mous, or which is substantially the same as a matter 
which has already been examined by the Commission 
or has already been submitted to another procedure of 
international investigation or settlement and if it con- 
tains no relevant new information. 

This last rule is intended to forestall any possible 
conflict of jurisdiction and any overlapping with the 
work of other international bodies. This problem also 
cropped up during the discussions on the draft interna- 
tional convenant on civil and political rights, but no 
corresponding clause has yet been adopted. 

Lastly, the European Commission will consider inad- 
missible any petition which it considers incompatible 
with the provisions of the present Convention, mani- 
festly ill-founded, or an abuse of the right of petition. 

If the Commission accepts a petition referred to it 
by an individual or by a state, 

“(a) it shall, with a view to ascertaining the facts, 
undertake together with the representatives of the 
parties an examination of the petition and, if need 


be, an investigation, for the effective conduct of 


which the States concerned shall furnish all necessary 
facilities, after an exchange of views with the Com- 
mission; 

“(b) it shall place itself at the disposal of the 
parties concerned with a view to securing a friendly 
settlement of the matter on the basis of respect for 
human rights as defined in this Convention.” 

These functions are to be performed by a Subcom- 
mission. The fact that the investigation of the petition 
involves a hearing on both sides is brought out particu- 
larly clearly by a rule of the Commission’s rules of 
procedure, which provides that witnesses and experts 
may be examined by the parties with the permission of 
the President of the Subcommission. The investigation 
may be carried out in a place other than the seat of the 
Council of Europe. The possibility of on-the-spot in- 
vestigations had been considered during the debates on 
the draft covenant; nevertheless, a proposal to that 
effect was rejected and the draft covenant merely pro- 
vides that the Human Rights Committee may call upon 
the States concerned to supply any relevant information. 


The language of the European Convention “friendly 


settlement on the basis of respect for human 
rights”—is almost identical with that in the draft in- 
ternational covenant on civil and political rights. 

If a friendly settlement materializes, a report is to 
be published giving a brief statement of the facts and 
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of the solution reached. An analogous procedure is 
prescribed by the draft covenant. 

Whereas, however, the draft covenant provides for 
the publication of a report even if no friendly solution 
has been reached, under the European Convention the 
Commission’s report is not published at that juncture, 
if the conciliation has not been successful; it is merely 
transmitted to the Committee of Ministers and to the 
State concerned. This report is to contain an account 
of the facts and to state the Commission’s opinion as 
to whether the facts found disclose a breach by the 
State concerned of its obligations under the Convention 
and, possibly, such proposals as (the Commission) 
think fit. The opinions of all the members of the Com- 
mission on the question whether there has been a 
breach of the Convention by the State concerned may 
be stated in the report. 


Makeup of Court 


Under the terms of the European Convention the 
Commission’s examination of the case is only the first 
stage in the enforcement procedure. In the early drafts 
placed before the Consultative Assembly it had been 
proposed that the Commission should refer cases to a 
European Court of Human Rights competent to adjudi- 
cate on the merits of petitions and to order certain 
action. The proposals for the acceptance of the Court’s 
compulsory jurisdiction by all the Contracting Parties 
were not, however, approved. The final text of the 
Convention sets up a European Court of Human Rights 
having jurisdiction with respect to only those High Con- 
tracting Parties which have declared that they recognize 
as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement 
the jurisdiction of the Court in all matters concerning 
the interpretation and application of the present con- 
vention. It is further stipulated that the Court cannot 
be constituted until eight such declarations have been 
made. So far, only Belgium, Denmark, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Ireland and the Netherlands 
have made these declarations. It should be added that 
when the required conditions are fulfilled the Court 
will also be competent with respect to States Parties 
which accept its jurisdiction for the purposes of some 
particular case only. 

The members of the Court will be elected by the 
Consultative Assembly by a majority of the votes cast 
from a list of persons nominated by the Members of 
the Council of Europe. The candidates are to be of 
high moral character and must either possess the quali- 
fications required for appointment to high judicial office 
or be jurisconsults of recognized competence. 

Cases may be brought before the Court by a com- 
plaining state, by a state against which a complaint has 
been lodged, by a state whose national is alleged to be 
a victim, or by the European Commission of Human 
Rights; but only after the Commission has acknowl- 
edged the failure of efforts for a friendly settlement. 
The implication is that the Commission has authority 
to refer to the Court a case originally submitted by an 
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individual, a group of individuals or a non-govern- 
mental organization. 

The individual does not himself attend before the 
Court, for only the High Contracting Parties and the 
Commission shall have the right to bring a case before 
the Court. 

So far as subject matter is concerned, the Court’s 
jurisdiction extends to all cases concerning the inter- 
pretation and application of the Convention. More 
specifically, if the Court finds that a decision or a 
measure taken by a legal authority or any other author- 
ity of a High Contracting Party is completely or par- 
tially in conflict with the obligations arising from the 
Convention, and if the internal law of the said Party 
allows only partial reparation to be made for the con- 
sequences of this decision or measure, the decision of 
the Court shall, if necessary, afford just satisfaction to 
the injured party. 

Reasons must be given for the Court’s judgment, 
which will be final and binding on the parties. The 
Committee of Ministers, to which the judgment is to be 
transmitted, shall supervise its execution. 

It should be noted that the draft international cove- 
nant on civil and political rights provides that the 
States Parties agree that any state party complained of 
or lodging a complaint may, if no friendly solution has 
been reached, bring the case before the International 
Court of Justice after the report provided for has been 
drawn up. 

If the Commission does not refer the case to the 
Court (and so long as the Court is not yet constituted, 
in all cases) the Committee of Ministers, after receiving 
the report, shall decide whether there has been a 
violation of the Convention. 

If the Committee decides that a violation has oc- 
curred, it prescribes a period during which the High 
Contracting Party concerned must take the measures 
required by the decision of the Committee of Ministers. 
If the High Contracting Party concerned does not take 
satisfactory measures within the prescribed period, the 
Committee will decide what effect shall be given to its 
original decision and will publish the report. Only at 
this last stage in the proceedings does publication of 
the report become mandatory. 

It has been emphasized that these functions vested 
in the Committee of Ministers are of a very special 
nature, since all the decisions require a majority of 
two-thirds of the members of the Committee, not the 


unanimous vote prescribed for any important function 
exercised by the Committee. Furthermore, the decisions 
which the Committee may take are binding; this pro- 


‘vision would also appear to be of an exceptional nature, 


for under the Statute of the Council of Europe, gen- 
erally speaking, the Committee is not empowered to do 
more than recommend action to states. 

The European Convention is a remarkable attempt 
to safeguard effectively, at the regional level, some of 
the rights and fundamental freedoms proclaimed in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In the Consultative Assembly the arguments heard 
both on the subject of the definition of the rights and 
on the question of safeguards were parallel to those 
developed in the United Nations in the preparatory 
stages of the draft international covenant on civil and 
political rights. 

For the purpose of the effective international pro- 
tection of human rights, the majority of the Consultative 
Assembly considered it essential that any person claim- 
ing to be the victim of a violation, by one of the High 
Contracting Parties, of his rights should be able to 
submit his complaint to an international organ direct, 
for the purpose of investigation and conciliation, with- 
out having to seek the support of a Government, whose 
intervention would have the effect of transforming the 
complaint of an individual into a dispute between States. 

In a subsequent resolution the Assembly emphasized 
this point: “if the protection of human rights is depend- 
ent on the initiative of Governments, there is every 
reason to fear that this protection will remain a dead 
letter or that, on the rare occasions when a Government 
takes any such initiative, there will be a suspicion that 
its action has been promoted by political motives, so 
that the hearing of the complaint will take on a similar 
character. 

“The Assembly therefore urges the representatives 
from states which have not yet made the declaration 
specified in article 25 of the Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
to request their Governments to reconsider their atti- 
tude on this question.” 

Since then, the Consultative Assembly’s wishes have 
in part been fulfilled. In conclusions on its third and 
fourth sessions it is stated that the European Commis- 
sion of Human Rights has begun a preliminary study 
of several individual petitions affecting the states which 
have accepted its competence. 
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Democracy—old and new: traditional 
ornaments of tribal leadership are 
still worn in many parts of New 
Guinea, But village councils are 
gradually replacing primitive 

tribal rule in the Australian- 
administered Trust Territory. 


a feng steady growth of village councils in New Guinea 
is helping to promote political development in this 
vast Trust Territory whose people until comparatively 
recent times lived in primitive savagery. These village 
organs, which give the tribespeople responsibility for 
managing their own affairs, have previously been com- 
mended by the Trusteeship Council in its appraisal of 
reports on the territory. Before the Council’s current 
session is Australia’s latest report”on its stewardship in 
New Guinea, generally acknowledged to be the most 
underdeveloped of all the territories under Trusteeship. 
Comprising the northeastern part of the island of 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago and the north- 
ern regions of the Solomon Islands, the territory has a 
land area of 93,000 square miles and embraces more 
than six hundred islands. Lying within eight degrees of 
the Equator it is hot throughout the year and is one of 
the world’s wettest regions. It has an indigenous pop- 
ulation of just over a million, many of whom have only 
recently been brought under administrative control. 

A visit to village councils in New Guinea resulted in 
the following account of how and against what back- 
ground they operate as well as of an election in a remote 
mountain village. 


The Village Mace 
On the wall of the “Haus Kivung” or council house 
at Reimber in New Guinea, directly behind the Chair- 
man’s seat, hangs a heavy and decorative wooden im- 
plement. Not so very long ago it was regularly used as 
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From Stone Age 


To Local 


Government In 


New Guinea 


a war club. The local tribespeople will tell you it has 
killed many men. Now, the Reimber Local Government 
Council use it as their official mace. It is a symbol of the 
new concept of local government in New Guinea where, 
until fairly recent times, the people still lived in Stone 
Age conditions. 

The disused war club indeed symbolizes the transi- 
tion from cannibalism and tribal warfare to democratic 
government. Two or three generations ago the Tolai 
tribespeople were among the most savage in the Pacific. 
They were notorious eaters of human flesh. They at- 
tacked intruders on their fertile Gazelle Peninsula with 
clubs and black palm spears, warred among themselves 
and hung up human jawbones as trophies in their 
grass huts. 

The Tolais are one of the largest homogenous groups 
in New Guinea. There are 40,000 of them, with a com- 
mon racial origin, economic structure and language, 
but with many different dialects. They are also the 
wealthiest, thanks to the rich cocoa plantations of the 
Peninsula, where coconuts, peanuts, wild sugar cane, 
tropical fruits and vegetables also grow abundantly. 

Today villages which used to be traditional enemies 


are combining in local councils to run their own affairs. 


The council at Reimber, on the palm-fringed coast 
twenty miles from Rabaul, near the northeastern tip of 
New Britain Island, is one of the most advanced of 
several now operating in the Trust Territory. 

Let us take a closer look at what goes on at the 
“Haus Kivung.” It was impressive to hear the quiet 
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deliberations of the sixteen councillors. They sat at two 
long tables, facing windows looking out at the vivid 
green of banana palms, with a distant glimpse of tropi- 
cal seas. Mostly they were middle-aged, but a few 
quite young. They wore neatly pressed white shirts, ties, 
and red, blue or white lap-laps, a kind of wrap-around 
skirt. A large photograph of Queen Elizabeth II domi- 
nated the wall beyond a smaller table at which sat the 
Chairman and Clerk of the Council. 

All around the house were more painted clubs, canoe 
paddles, spears, maps of New Guinea and South-East 
Asia, photographs of council groups—and a Christmas 
card from the Administrator of Papua and New Guinea. 

The discussion, led by the grey-haired and dignified 
Chairman, concerned plans for road maintenance, 
school attendance and the price of a new truck. Dis- 
cussion followed the same pattern as a similar meeting 



























in any small English or American town. The differences 






were superficial. 

For instance, instead of carrying brief cases, the 
councillors had arrived with their possessions in baskets 
of plaited coconut fronds. They carried on their talk in 
Pidgin English, the lingua franca of New Guinea, with- 












New Guinea youths take readily to all forms of 
European sports. Seen above are students at the 







out which people of so many different tribes and lan- Keravat Education Centre at Rabaul, a training 
guage groups could not understand each other. school for posts in government and commerce. 
The Administration has been making an all-out effort Below: a helmsman of the Kerema tribe 





who sail their big canoes for 


to intensify the peoples’ traditional garden economy and yak 
. ; hundreds of miles amongst the islands. 


help set them up as cocoa growers. Over 1,000,000 
cocoa trees have been planted in the past few years, and 
many of them are already bearing. Copra production is 









worth some £200,000 to them annually. The family in- 2 ee) ; 
come of the Tolais, exclusive of wages, is often as high » : _ 





as £100 a year but averages about £70. 

There is probably today no other indigenous group in 
the Pacific that is so well off. 

It is upon this base that the Administration plans to 
develop political self-sufficiency. But, because of scat- 
tered village settlement, rough country and lack of 
communications, that goal is a long way off. Local Gov- 
ernment Councils, running their own works projects and 
social services, are the first stage in the program. 

The Reimber Council was the first one to be formed, 
back in 1950. It is one of the most experienced, with 
a good deal of revenue to support its work. The half- 
dozen local government councils in New Britain—like 
those elsewhere—represent groups of villages, each of 
which goes to the polls once every two years. 

These councils, responsible for their own areas, have 
the power to tax the village people. Tax rates, fixed 
by each council, vary in different localities, but in New 
Britain they amount to £4 for adult males, £1 for 
females, with exemptions in the case of hardship, old 
age or other special circumstances. 


























Healthy Finances 





The Reimber Council—which, incidentally, has been 
merged with another from Livuan nearby—is financially 
quite healthy, due to the productive wealth of the area. 
With taxation its main form of revenue, the council can 








Indigenous co-operatives play an important part in 
the Trust Territory's economy. This co-operative 
store at Nodup, New Britain, has a monthly 
turnover of £800 in copra and trade goods, 


budget for an expenditure of about £16,000 a year, 
raised from a local population of 10,000. 

The Council Clerk showed me his books, which he 
kept in a neat hand. Every item of expense was recorded 
under separate headings, in English, and balanced 
against the annual estimates, These books gave a clear 
picture of the functions the Council undertakes. 

First came “Personal Emoluments,” consisting of 


wages or allowances for the chairman, clerk, constable, 


as well as a carpenter and car driver. The chairman 
received an allowance of £96 a year, while other Coun- 
cil members were given attendance money ranging from 
£18 to £30. Other items concerned the upkeep of a 
medical aid post, which is staffed by trained indigenous 
orderlies, of maintenance on the “Haus Kivung,” a 
village water supply, road and bridge repairs. 

One item, £122.10.0, covered the purchase of seven 
bicycles. These were for medical aid posts in two dis- 
tricts, emphasizing the stress placed on health matters 

These aid posts treat minor illnesses and either send 
serious cases to hospital or notify the Health Depart- 
ment that individuals require hospital attention. Mater- 
nity and infant welfare in the Gazelle Peninsula is 
provided by the Administration and the missions. The 
Administration uses mobile clinics acquired through the 
Queen Elizabeth II Infant and Maternal Welfare Fund. 
They regularly visit aid posts at convenient centres 
where expectant mothers and those with small children 
can gather. 

Sports Meeting and an Election 

It is fascinating to watch these islanders conduct their 
council meeting—people who only recently emerged 
from the most primitive existence but yet casually dis- 
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cussed the expenditure of hundreds of pounds. I heard 
them pass a resolution to buy land for a boarding school 
which would save the village children walking many 
miles each day. Then they discussed the details of a 
generating plant for a nearby village, and finally a 
mysterious item listed on the agenda paper as “Toktok 
bilong pilai long 19th August.” That was Pidgin Eng- 
lish for “discussion of a sports day to be held on the 
19th August.” 

A few days before attending the council meeting I 
watched local council elections in a remote village, some 
twenty-five miles from Rabaul. 

Up on a long cleared ridge, a thousand feet above 
the jungle-smothered Waranzoi Valley, was a straggling 
line of grass thatched huts, in the shadow of tall coco- 
nut palms. It was a tranquil setting, but on this par- 
ticular day the whole neighborhood was astir, Well 
over 200 people had gathered in a clearing among the 


A District Council in session. 


grass houses. The Local Government Council elections 
were attracting a great deal of interest. 

A wooden table had been set up outside the little 
thatched meeting house. Three people sat there, looking 
at a ledger containing the electors’ names. They were 
the local Assistant District Officer, a Native Authorities 
Officer from the Administration in Rabaul, and the 
Local Government Council Clerk, who was a Tolai. 

They were checking the electoral roll before the 
villagers voted. 

Meanwhile, the voters waited expectantly in the shade 
of the trees. There were vigorous looking men, some 
bearded, some young, wearing only pap laps (loin 
cloths), women in Mother Hubbards or cotton dresses, 
many of them carrying babies in slings around the 
shoulders or smoking bamboo pipes. 

After a while the candidates for election were called 
for. They stood in the centre of the clearing, half a 
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In the Eastern Highlands 
region, where the land is 
unsuitable for cash crops, the 
indigenous population derives 
a cash income from their 
natural timber stands. Logs 
are pit sawn and transported 
to a factory after being 
measured and paid for by 
the district officer on his 
weekly visit to the villages. 
Forests cover more than 
seventy percent of the total 
area of New Guinea but 
because of the rugged terrain 
much of the timber is 
difficult of access. 
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dozen of them. The Native Authorities Officer made a 
brief speech in Pidgin English, stressing the importance 
of democratic elections, asking them to reflect on the 
functions of the Council and just what it would mean to 
their lives. He then explained in detail the procedure 
of casting votes. 

He was followed by the retiring President of the 
Council, Nason Tokiala, who spoke to the villagers in 
their own language, making sure that they understood 
how the poll should be conducted. Of the six candidates, 
two were to be elected. 

Then the voting began. The two Administration offi- 
cers, with pencil and paper, sat some 20 yards apart, 
while the village people went up to them one by one. 
They went as their names were called out from the 
roll by the Council Clerk and quietly gave the names 
of the candidates they wished to 
vote for. They were asked to 
name all six in order of their 
preferences, for voting took place 
on the normal preferential system. 

Those who polled least votes were 
eliminated one by one. 


“Whisper Ballot” 


Voting has to be carried out 
verbally in this area, since these 
remote villagers are not yet liter- 
ate. Every precaution is taken to 
make it as close to a secret ballot 
as possible. The “whisper ballot,” 
as it is called, means that no one 
except the returning officer knows 
how the individual votes are cast. 
It is an advance on earlier ballots 
in the New Britain area, when 
voters were asked to line up be- 
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hind the candidates, and their numbers counted. 

The Administration now hopes that, with the present 
increase in literacy in the territory, “whisper ballots” 
will soon be replaced and forms filled in along lines in 
common practice elsewhere. 

This is already being done in some areas. For in- 
stance, Council elections in the Milne Bay region of 
south-eastern Papua have a full secret ballot, Admin- 
istration returning officers using roneoed forms carry- 
ing names of candidates. 

The Local Government Council movement, encour- 
aged by the Administration, is spreading steadily 
throughout the Trust Territory. There are active coun- 
cils not only in New Britain and Milne Bay, but on 
Manus Island, around Madang, Port Moresby and else- 
where. The movement is the first stage on the long road 

to self-government. It is the ideal 
of administration. It is, however, 
a ‘system which can be attained 
only in slow stages, because of 
the complexities of cultures and 
tongues (it is estimated that there 
are at least fifty-three Melanesian 
languages and many more lo- 
cal dialects in New Guinea), as 
well as the difficulties created 
by the rugged terrain and hard 
climate. 

Nevertheless, a backward peo- 
ple is now beginning to feel the 
full impact of modern civilization 
and is feeling its way towards 
twentieth century democratic 
processes. The people of New 
Guinea may be said to have 
awakened to a life of undreamed- 
of potentialities. 
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Information from 
Non-Self-Governing 


Territories 


Committee Assays Educational 


Progress in Dependent Areas 


\ SEARCHING study of educational progress in de- 
i pendent territories was the main task accom- 
plished by the General Assembly’s Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories which 
completed its 1956 session at United Nations Head- 
quarters on May 22. The Committee sought to find 
ways and means by which the aims of education in the 
territories could be more surely promoted, the educa- 
tional needs of the people could be met and further 
and more rapid educational advancement stimulated. 

A special report on the subject will be submitted to 
the next session of the General Assembly, together 
with the Committee’s overall report on its work, which 
was Unanimously endorsed by the fourteen-member 


organ. 


Educational Conditions 


In its special report on education in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, the Committee noted the recogni- 
tion of the principle that education should be a reflection 
of democratic self-government with control vested in 
representatives of the local populations. The Committee 
strongly supported the policy, already widely applied in 
some territories, that every assistance and encourage- 
ment should be given to local committees or other 
bodies by which the people’s will in educational matters 
can be expressed in the determination of educational 
policies and in the practical working of school systems. 
It agreed that the people must decide for themselves 
what forms of education they require and how education 
can contribute to the exercise of civic responsibilities. 

In considering the progress that has been made in 
primary education towards the goal of universal and free 
schooling, and in secondary and higher education, the 
Committee noted that progress in education is all the 
more urgent now that fundamental changes are taking 
place rapidly in the territories, leading ever closer to 
the attainment of the objectives of Chapter XI of 
the Charter, 


The information furnished to the Committee pro- 


vided a number of cases where steps are being taken, in 
ways recommended by the Committee in 1953, to pro- 
mote primary education and to develop school systems 
towards the effective implementation of compulsory 
school attendance. The Committee, considering that 
generally speaking the aims and needs of the people 
for better educational facilities are well-known, sought 
this year to review ways and means rather than to re- 
examine the general principles it had previously ap- 
proved. In connection with the extension of primary 
education, it noted in particular the steps to be taken to 
meet immediate educational needs brought to the fore- 
front with the introduction of compulsory school attend- 
ance. It also examined problems of the stagnation of 
primary school pupils and the loss of pupils who leave 
school without completing any effective educational 
course. 
Promotion of Literacy 


The Committee examined the promotion of literacy in 
two of its main aspects: the eradication of illiteracy and 
the retention of literacy among those who have learned 
to read and write. It based its recommendations on the 
view that the promotion of literacy is not an end in it- 
self but is rather an integral part of a broad attack on 
all the conditions that are detrimental to individual 
welfare and that retard community progress. 

An essential part of the expansion and retention of 
literacy, the Committee noted, is the development of 
mass communications. If the territories are to be ready 
to satisfy the aspirations of their peoples at an early 
date, the circulation of news and opinions through the 
press, the radio and the cinema, and the use of such 
media for general and specialized education, in lan- 
guages and in forms accessible to the generality of the 
people, need to be encouraged. It was suggested that the 
Committee should at a future session undertake a 
general study of mass communications. 

This year the Committee paid particular attention to 
secondary education. A basic problem in the develop- 
ment of secondary schools is the question of quality, In 
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W.E. F. Ward, of the United Kingdom, discusses 
educational trends in the British-administered 
territories with K, Raghuramaiah, of India. 


secondary education, there is often a demand by the 
public for the prestige conferred by the traditions and 
certificates of the academic school. The Committee 
agreed that such an education is no longer sufficient; 
it was found that what is required in many of the 
dependent territories is a secondary education of a 
broad character, with provision for specialized training 
of the highest quality. A higher standard of secondary 
education would be more easily attained by concentrat- 


ing the resources available on a few large, well-staffed 
and well-equipped schools rather than scattering them 
in a larger number of smaller institutions. 


Higher Education 


The Committee noted with satisfaction that the in- 
formation provided showed a regular increase in the 


Officers of the Assembly’s 
Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Emilio Arenales 
Catalan (centre), of Gua- 
temala, Chairman; Adnan 
Pachachi (left), of Iraq, 
Vice-Chairman; and Dr. J. 
Vixseboxse, of the Nether- 
lands, Rapporteur. 
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number of institutions providing higher education in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories, in their facilities 
and student enrollment. The report reiterated the Com- 
mittee’s belief that a further development in university 
institutions is a matter of urgency. It recognized, how- 
ever, that institutions with a broad range of education 
of a university and capable of operating with efficiency 
and reasonable economy should not be below a certain 
size. Some of the existing institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the territories have not yet reached this size; and 
some of the territories have not the population to sup- 
port institutions of their own and would be unable to 
bear the cost of building, equipping and running a uni- 
versity. In these circumstances, the creation and de- 
velopment of regional institutions, such as exist in parts 
of Africa and in South East Asia, the Pacific and the 
West Indies, was strongly recommended. 


Training of Teachers 


The Committee stressed the need for teacher-training 
and teacher-training facilities. It considered that these 
required (a) the expansion of pre-service facilities; (b) 
the raising of the standards of existing training institu- 
tions; (c) the progressive raising of levels for the train- 
ing of the different grades of teachers; and (d) the de- 
velopment of an effective system of in-service training 
properly coordinated with the work of pre-service 
teacher-training and with the work of head teachers and 
inspectors of schools. 

These improvements would involve the progressive 
elimination of the pupil-teacher system in territories 
where it exists. The Committee felt that this system is 
expensive and ineffective. Even very short courses of 
teacher-training provided for candidates of moderate 
qualifications usually give far better results than the 
pupil-teacher system. 

The Committee examined a number of questions 
relating to the status of teachers in employment and in 
general social relations. 

The measures taken in some territories to bring the 
status of teachers to a level comparable to civil servants 
of similar qualifications were noted as constituting an 
important step in raising their status. The Committee 





also insisted that in attracting the best candidates to the 
profession and in maintaining the best teachers in it 
much depends on the climate of public opinion. The 
valuable work which can be contributed by teachers’ 
associations, federations of teacher training colleges and 
educational institutions was noted. 


Race Relations 

The Committee noted a number of favorable develop- 
ments in this field but found there remain wide dif- 
ferences in the educational facilities open to children 
of different groups in some of the territories. It was 
noted that universities and institutions of higher educa- 
tion were in general interracial and open to students 
without discrimination. It suggested that this principle of 
outstanding importance would be strengthened if en- 
couragement could be given to students of non-in- 
digenous origin to attend territorial institutions in com- 
pany with local students. 

In the case of secondary education, the Committee 
considered that in the few cases in which the secondary 
education is divided through different systems of schools 
on account of race or color, schools should be increas- 
ingly developed which are open to children of all races. 


Problems in Isolated Areas 

Some of the difficulties involved in developing edu- 
cation in the dependencies were illustrated by the 
representative of the Netherlands who pointed out 
that in West New Guinea 60 per cent of the villages 
had less than 100 inhabitants, and villages of more 
than 300 people were rare. The isolation in which these 
small groups of people lived was undoubtedly one of 
the main reasons for the relatively low level of their 
culture. It had been estimated that some 126 distinct 
languages were used by these people—most of them 
quite unrelated. This obviously added to the difficulties 
of establishing and applying measures uniformly. But 
some progress had been made, particularly in the im- 
provement of village schools. 
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Hygiene is an important subject in 
the educational programs of the 
dependent territories, many of which 
are constantly fighting tropical 
diseases. Here, schoolchildren in 
Kenya are being inspected for the 
cleanliness of their hands. 
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The representative of New Zealand reminded the 
Committee that the Cook Islands—fifteen in number 
—were scattered over 850,000 square miles of the 
Pacific Ocean. These physical conditions created great 
obstacles to the development of a conventional school 
system. Nevertheless, education was compulsory in the 
Cook Islands, and illiteracy was no longer a problem. 
The New Zealand delegate stated that as early as 1946 
a census recorded only 260 adults as being unable to 
read or write. 

A notable achievement in recent educational develop- 
ments in the New Zealand territories was the establish- 
ment of a college to provide secondary education for 
selected students from the primary schools of the 
islands. 

The representative of India pointed to the important 
differences between the education of children and adult 
education, and the consequent need to provide teaching 
on the rules of health, training for citizenship, and 
similar topics. As examples of methods being used, he 
cited the educational caravans in India, consisting of 
three or four jeeps with trailers which visit the villages, 
organizing health exhibitions, agricultural and industrial 
projects, and stimulating an awareness in the villagers 
of their own need for education. 


Social Conditions 


In reviewing social conditions in the dependent ter- 
ritories several representatives once more drew the 
Committec’s attention to the importance of community 
development schemes as a means of economic and 
social advancement. One of the major obstacles to all 
forms of development in the dependent territories, the 
representative of India felt, was the problem of financ- 
ing. That was where community development projects 
could be most helpful, in that they called for a contribu- 
tion in money and labor from the population at large 
to supplement the government's efforts. 
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The representatives of France and the United King- 
dom each provided information concerning recent ad- 
vances in community development programs in the 
dependent territories under their administration. The 
former described the establishment of producer organiza- 
tions, provident societies, cooperatives and similar in- 
stitutions, to strengthen the economic structure and 
encourage the people to assume responsibility for the 
management of their own affairs. The latter referred 
to the 1954 Conference on Social Development held at 
Ashridge, England. One of the principal recommenda- 
tions then made had been that various aspects of social 
development should be coordinated under a single au- 
thority at the highest level. Two territories had already 
implemented this recommendation, and others were 
now considering it. 


Economic Developments 


The Committee again underlined the important eco- 
nomic problems arising out of the shift from a rural 
self-sufficient economy to an urban economy in the 
dependencies, and the need to increase and diversify 
production to assure greater stability, while at the same 
time producing more for domestic consumption so as 
to raise the standard of living. It was suggested that 
cottage industries should be encouraged as part of the 
general economic development program and the need 
to attract foreign investment in the dependent territories 
was also discussed. 


The Committee expressed appreciation to the special- 
ized agencies for their collaboration and for their work 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories. It was suggested that 
the administering Members should include in the infor- 
mation transmitted under Article 73e a description 
of the work of non-governmental organizations inter- 
ested in economic, social and educational work in the 


THE DEPENDENT 


thn Non-Self-Governing Territories on which 

information was transmitted to the United 
Nations in 1954-1955 are as follows, by geo- 
graphical location: Central African Territories: 
Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland; East African 
Territories: British Somaliland, French Somali- 
land, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar; Southern Afri- 
can Territories: Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland; Indian Ocean Territories: Comoro 
Archipelago, Madagascar, Mauritius, Seychelles; 
West African Territories: French West Africa, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone; 
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territories. The Committee noted the increase in inter- 
national technical assistance to dependent territories 
and hoped that this upward movement would continue. 

The representative of the United Kingdom stated that 
his Government had once again found the technical 
assistance provided by the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration and the specialized agencies to be of great 
value and it appreciated the increased scale of this 
assistance. 


The representative of Iraq expressed some disap- 
pointment that, in proportion to the total, the alloca- 
tions for technical assistance to the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories had decreased in comparison with the pre- 
vious year. 

The representatives of the Netherlands and New 
Zealand outlined some of the technical assistance which 
their territories had received and indicated that new 
negotiations were underway or were being considered. 
In this connection, the representative of the Netherlands 
stated that in respect of Netherlands New Guinea, his 
Government valued the international experience and 
expert knowledge brought by the specialized agencies 
and that the international cachet had often helped to 
stimulate the interest of the population in local projects. 

The representative of France stated that his Govern- 
ment provided technical assistance on a very large scale 
to its overseas territories. He recounted the collabora- 
tion of his Government with international organizations, 
particularly with UNICEF and WHO in regard to health 
and child welfare. 

Attention was drawn by some Members to what were 
described as the inadequacies in the information pro- 
vided to the Committee. It was suggested that a study 
might be carried out to examine the use made by ad- 
ministering Members of the Standard Form for the 
guidance of Members in the transmission of informa- 


TERRITORIES 


Mediterranean Territories: Cyprus, Gibraltar, 
Morocco, Tunisia; Caribbean Territories: Baha- 
mas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Virgin Islands of the United States; 
Windward Islands; Asian Territories: Brunei, 
Federation of Malaya, Hong Kong, North Bor- 
neo, Sarawak, Singapore; Pacific Territories: 
America Samoa, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
Guam, Hawaii, New Hebrides, Pitcairn Island, 
Solomon Islands, Netherlands New Guinea, 
Papua, Cook Islands, Niue Islands, Tokelau 
Islands; Other Territories: Adesr, Alaska, Falk- 
land Islands, St. Helena. 





tion. It was hoped that Members would make fuller use 
of the Standard Form or, if necessary, indicate any 
changes required in it. 

The question of procedures for the consideration of 
communications relating to the cessation of the trans- 
mission of information was again considered by the 
Committee. This question was previously discussed in 
1955 by both the Committee and the General Assembly. 
(See the Review, Vol. 2, No. 1). It was suggested 
that the question should be open for consideration by 
the Fourth Committee at the Assembly’s next session. 


Future Work of Committee 


The Committee decided that at its 1957 session it 
would devote primary attention to economic conditions 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. An outline of a 
number of proposed studies in the economic and social 
fields selected in the light of previous studies, the 
reports and discussions of the Committee, and the gen- 
eral studies of the various organs of the United Nations 
were included in a Secretariat working paper placed be- 
fore the Committee. It was suggested that this should 
be used as the first indication of the type of approach 


requested of the Secretariat and the specialized agencies, 
The Committee also agreed that the general outline of 
studies in the social field, as suggested in the Secretariat 
paper, should be used to initiate these studies for con- 
sideration in 1958. 

At the outset of its 1956 session, on April 27, the 
Committee elected as its officers: Emilio Arenales Cat- 
alan, of Guatemala, Chairman; Adnan Pachachi, of 
Iraq, Vice-Chairman; and J. Vixseboxse, of the Nether- 
lands, Rapporteur. 

It also appointed a Sub-comriittee, comprising the 
representatives of Australia, Burma, France, Guate- 
mala, India, the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Venezuela and assisted by the Rapporteur, to pre- 
pare the special report on education in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories with the participation of the 
specialized agencies, particularly UNEsco, T. W. Cutts, 
of Australia, was elected Chairman of this body. 

Following a General Assembly recommendation, five 
Member states—France, Guatemala, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United States—had spe- 
cialist advisers on education attached to their dele- 


gations. 





CONTINUED 


PR paee ED support for the United Nations program 


to advance education in dependent territories has 
been forthcoming during the past year, according to a 
report by the Secretary-General which will be submitted 
to the next session of the General Assembly. The pro- 
gram, providing for special training facilities by Member 
states for students from Non-Self-Governing and Trust 
Territories, was first launched by the Assembly in 1954. 


At that time the Assembly endorsed a recommenda- 
tion which invited Member countries to offer study 
opportunities “generously” to students from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, not only for university study, 
“but in the first place for study at the primary level, as 
well as technical and vocational training of immediate 
practical value.” In cases where languages of instruc- 
tion differ from those of the dependent territory con- 
cerned Member states were invited “to consider the 
possibility of extending the duration of the facilities 
offered by a preliminary period of language training 
and other adjustment to the country of study or 


training.” 


The Assembly also asked Member states “to give 
appropriate publicity in the territories under their 
administration to offers of study and training facilities 
and to take such other measures as will ensure that the 
greatest possible advantage is taken of the offers.” 


At its tenth session last year the Assembly learned 
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SUPPORT FOR 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


that several offers of scholarships and special training 
for students from dependent territories had been made 
by Thailand, Yugoslavia, the U.S.S.R., the Philippines, 
Turkey, Burma, India, the United States and Egypt. 
More recently, according to the latest report, new offers 
have been forthcoming from India (47 scholarships), 
Poland (ten scholarships), and the U.S.S.R. (eleven 
scholarships ). 

Territories from which applications for these training 
opportunities have been received are as follows: Anti- 
gua (1), British Guiana (2), Jamaica (13), Singapore 
(1), Gold Coast (15), Kenya (12), Nigeria (14), 
Northern Rhodesia (1), Nyasaland (2), Sierra Léone 
(4), Uganda (1) and Zanzibar (1). 

Altogether, since the end of May 1956, about seventy 
applications had been received from students in de- 
pendent territories requesting scholarships on various 
subjects offered within the terms of the Assembly’s 
resolution. The applications are all processed in accord- 
ance with the procedures established by the Secretary- 
General and in many cases additional information 
regarding qualifications and background of students has 
had to be obtained by the Secretariat from applicants. 

Applications have also been received from several 
Trust Territories in the past year and the Trusteeship 
Council, at its current session at Headquarters, will 
consider a report on the operation of the scholarship 
program. 
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Continuing Good Offices in the Middle East 


(Continued from page 9) 


the report, thanks the Secretary-General and calls on 
the parties to implement the measures proposed by the 
Chief of Staff, with a further request to the Secretary- 
General that he should be available to use his efforts 
to implement the provisions of the Security Council 
resolution of April 4, 1956. This is the resolution with 
which we are dealing; we are not dealing with any other 
resolution. We look to a resolution that will serve these 
purposes in plain and simple phraseology.” 

But the United Kingdom proposal, he added, was 
outside the ambit of that item. It contained uncalled-for 
pronouncements. It embraced evil without necessity, If 
adopted as submitted, it would bring the matter to an 
end, and the Secretary-General would find himself un- 
able to proceed. Thus Mr. Shukairy appealed to the 
Council to adopt a resolution which would foster and 
not force the situation that had been gained by the 
Secretary-General. 


Frontier Tension 


Abba Eban, of Israel, declared that the most im- 
portant result of the Secretary-General’s mission was 
that all the parties to the armistice agreement had 
given assurances unconditionally to observe the cease- 
fire. This, he said, conformed with the obligations of 
the Arab states and Israel under the Charter of the 
United Nations to renounce the use of force, except in 
self-defence. Israel attached great importance to the 
unconditional character of the cease-fire assurances. It 
was deeply regrettable that since that solemn contract 
was renewed a few weeks before, armed attacks had 
been committed against life and property in Israel. The 
tension on the Jordan-Israel frontier caused deep con- 
cern. 

“We hope,” Mr. Eban added, “that the sharp ad- 
monitions addressed by the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion to the Jordan Government on May 9, May 14 
and May 19 will meet with an effective response and 
that my Government will be able to attach good faith 
to the unconditional assurances which its four neigh- 
bors have given to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations.” 

Referring to Mr. Shukairy’s suggestion that the 
cease-fire obligation of Syria was affected by whatever 
might happen in the problem of the Jordan waters, Mr. 
Eban questioned whether the authority of the cease- 
fire had been augmented by Mr. Shukairy’s speech. The 
Charter contained an exhaustive list of the legitimate 
uses of armed force, he said, but those did not include 
the right of one state to use armed force to ensure that 
another state should waste its water resources. 

The doctrine that Syria was entitled to ensure by 
force the non-utilization of another nation’s waters had 
no support in world opinion or in international law, he 
added. Israel could not accept what the Syrian repre- 
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sentative had said on the subject but drew his atten- 
tion instead to the Secretary-General’s rejection of any 
qualification by any party to the cease-fire obligation 
other than that specified in Article 51 of the Charter. 
A cease-fire agreement, indispensable as it was, could 
not be regarded as an adequate substitute for peaceful 
conditions, he continued. It was urgent that the armi- 
stice agreements be restored to their full and reciprocal 
integrity. Israel would cooperate in any further effort 
consistent with its rights under the armistice agree- 
ment capable of reducing tension on the frontiers. 


Essential Conditions 

Agreement of the parties and full reciprocity were 
essential conditions for the success of any measures 
aiming at consolidation of a cease-fire and the strength- 
ening of armistice observance, Mr. Eban stated. The 
establishment of agreed local arrangements had its due 
place in the process of armistice consolidation, but, 
in Israel’s view, those local arrangements were sub- 
ordinate to the overriding and paramount question it- 
self, the political decision of the signatory parties to 
maintain the armistice and to prevent unauthorized 
crossings of the demarcation line. Long experience had 
proved that if that political attitude on the part of the 
signatory governments was lacking, local arrangements 
by themselves could not prevail. 

“Full compliance with the armistice agreements” was 
the objective defined by the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative and others as the purpose of the Security 
Council’s current effort, but it was important to un- 
derstand what was involved in that phrase. Under the 
armistice agreements, Mr. Eban said, each party was 
entitled to respect for “its security and freedom from 
fear of attack by the armed forces of the other.” Full 
implementation of those agreements therefore required 
the abolition of belligerent practices, on land or by sea, 
which had been ruled by the Council to be inconsistent 
with the armistice. Full implementation was incom- 
patible with the invocation of a state of war, either in 
theory or in practice. 

Under the agreements, Israel and the Arab states 
had agreed that any change in the territorial status quo 
must be dependent on the consent of the other party. 
Thus the history of the demarcation lines and their re- 
lationship to demographic or property questions had 
no bearing whatever on the duty of the parties to re- 
spect their immunity and to avoid any transgression of 
them. Their authority and their juridical status were 
absolute until such time as the lines were changed by 
mutual consent, whereupon the new agreed lines would 
have absolute authority and absolute status. 

Full compliance with the Israel-Jordan agreement 
required the implementation of its eighth article looking 
toward the opening of access in the important sectors 
therein defined. In view of the humanitarian and 
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spiritual issues involved, Israel could have wished for 
fuller treatment of this subject in the body of the re- 
port. Respect for the armistice agreements involved an 
understanding of their character as steps toward per- 
manent peace and accordingly of the obligation of the 
signatories to extend their scope by negotiation of the 
final settlement, It followed that full compliance re- 
quired far more than the maintenance of a cease-fire. 

“We are still remote from the goal of full compliance 
with the armistice agreements, let alone from progress 


beyond the armistice toward the permanent peace 


which the armistice agreements themselves envisage 
and require,” Mr. Eban asserted. 


Threats Also Forbidden 


rhe Israeli representative pointed out that on May 
29 the state-controlled radio in Cairo had broadcast 
a declaration by the Prime Minister of Egypt calling 
upon the “Palestinian” troops who had mobilized in the 
Gaza Strip to “take vengeance” for their country and 
expressing his deep personal solidarity with the notori- 
ous “Fedayeen” and his pride in the accomplishment of 
their mission. 

Israel was at a loss to understand how that threat 
could be reconciled with an armistice agreement de- 
scribed in its own text as “an indispensable step towards 
the liquidation of armed conflict and the restoration of 
peace.” It was no less difficult to understand how any 
signatory of the armistice agreement, and indeed of the 
United Nations Charter, could regard itself as entitled 
to organize the penetration of armed gangs having no 
defensive purpose into the territory of a neighboring 
state for purposes of murder, sabotage and terrorization. 
He pointed out that under article I of the armistice 
agreement and under the Charter itself it was forbidden 
not only to undertake but also to threaten aggressive 
action against the people or the armed forces of Israel 
or of Egy pt. 

“Is a cease-fire likely to be respected by the armed 
forces and the people of a country whose leaders use 
their moral authority for the enunciation of doctrines 
such as these?” he asked. “So long as such policies are 
upheld, nobody can say that full implementation of the 
armistice agreement prevails.” 

Mr. Shukairy’s statements, Mr. Eban asserted, “have 
brought us face to face with some of the harsh realities 
of the situation in the Middle East.” 

“If my understanding is correct,” he observed, “the 
Syrian representative enunciated three main doctrines: 
first, that the cease-fire assurance given by his Govern- 
ment to the Secretary-General on May 3 was not un- 
conditional—in other words, Syria claims the right to 
open fire on Israel on grounds of her own choosing not 
recognized by the General Armistice Agreement or by 
the Charter; second, that the armistice demarcation line 
should not exist and is in fact a source of tension; and, 
third, that there is no sovereign State of Israel and that 
peace in the Middle East is to be envisaged only on the 
basis of Israel’s non-existence. 

“To these pearls of wisdom and moderation Mr. 
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Shukairy added another thought, namely, that Palestine 
is a part of southern Syria. Thus, he has verbally ex- 
pressed a desire to extend his country’s frontiers to take 
in the whole territory of Israel and part of the Kingdom 
of Jordan. 

“As far as we are concerned, this expansion will 
never get beyond the verbal stage. But the question 
arises: what use is there in such allusions or in such 
efforts to prejudice the sovereignty of existing states? 
As I look around this table, I see the representatives of 
seven states-which were once part of the sovereign 
domain of other states. But here they are today, in the 
integrity of their separate sovereignty. If the separate 
sovereignty of each Member state is not taken as a pri- 
mary axiom, then there is little meaning in the United 
Nations system as a whole.” 

Satisfaction with the gains made in pursuance of the 
Council’s resolution of April 4, Mr. Eban cautioned, 
must be tempered by a realization that the greater part 
of the journey toward peace still remained to be under- 
taken and that the position in the Middle East was still 
very grave. 

“A state of war is still proclaimed and practiced,” he 
emphasized. “Those who proclaim and practice it have 
embarked on a headlong course of rearmament. Offen- 
sive weapons of a destructive power hitherto unknown 
in our region are being accumulated against us day by 
day. Pacts, alliances and processes of centralized com- 
mand are being concerted, with hostility to Israel as 
their primary theme and purpose. Illicit concentrations 
of troops and armor have further distorted the equilib- 
rium which the agreements sought to preserve. The 
destruction of a sovereign state, Member of the United 
Nations, is still held up in the public discussion and 
opinion of several states as an avowed purpose of na- 
tional policy. None of the main issues involved in the 
establishment of normal relations is at this moment un- 
der active or constructive international treatment. 

“This is the picture of the Middle East today—a 
tense and brooding turbulence held back so far from 
the ultimate point of explosion, but still fraught with 
great menace to peace-loving mankind.” 


Ready to Negotiate 


In these circumstances, Mr. Eban continued, it was 
vitally important for the Council to express its con- 
sciousness of the “need to create conditions in which a 
peaceful settlement on a mutually acceptable basis . . . 
can be made” between Israel and the Arab states. It 
was appropriate, he thought, in view of the Secretary- 
General’s statement that the initiative was now in the 
hands of the Governments party to the armistice agree- 
ments, that those parties should declare their position 
on the overriding issue of their mutual coexistence. 

“Israel aspires to a peaceful settlement with its 
neighbors on a mutually acceptable basis,” he stated. 
“To that end, the Government of Israel is prepared, as 
its Prime Minister has recently announced, to negotiate 
at the highest level of its responsibility with any or all 
of the neighboring states for a settlement of any or all 
of the problems outstanding between us.” 
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Israel agreed with the Australian representative that 
the conflict could no longer be afforded by either the 
Middle East or the world. Israel maintained that the 
United Nations Charter committed the Arab states and 
Israel to a mutual recognition of sovereignty and in- 
tegrity as the absolute starting point of their relation- 
ship. History had decreed that this was a region in 
which the people of Israel and the Arab peoples must 
live together for all time. The armistice agreements 
commanded them to respect each other’s security, and 
the Charter committed them to courses of cooperation 
and recognition more far-reaching than the mere avoid- 
ance of war. 

Israel’s most urgent preoccupation was to become 
sufficiently strong in defence to banish the temptations 
of violence against it, but Israel knew that the true 
destiny of the two peoples lay, not in hostility, but in 
the union of their efforts for regional and international 


peace. 
Within Framework of Agreement 


Speaking on the Arab side, in addition to Mr. 
Shukairy, were Omar Loutfi, of Egypt; Abdel Monem 
Rifa’i, of Jordan; and Fouad Ammoun, of Lebanon. 

Mr. Loutfi pointed out that Egypt had kept its word 
to cooperate in seeking ways of lessening and eliminat- 
ing tension on the demarcation lines within the frame- 
work of the armistice agreement between Egypt and 
Israel. Egypt had agreed to the establishment on each 
side of the line of an equal number of fixed United 
Nations observer posts. Israel had specified that the 
agreement should remain in force for six months, 
whereas Egypt had set no time limit. Egypt also had 
accepted without reservation the proposal for a separa- 
tion of the armed forces along the demarcation line in 
order to reduce tension. As a matter of fact, those pro- 
posals had been suggested by Egypt itself. 

Egypt had accepted all the other proposals presented 
by the Chief of Staff and the Secretary-General de- 
scribed in the report and was still ready to examine any 
proposal made by them for eliminating tension along 
the demarcation lines and in the demilitarized zones 
within the framework of the armistice agreement. Egypt 
had accepted without reservation the principle of the 
freedom of movement of military observers in the region 
of El Auja and Gaza; Israel had not given complete 
assurances of that type. 

Mr. Loutfi associated himself with Mr. Shukairy on 
the matter of the diversion of the waters of the River 
Jordan which he said was connected with his Govern- 
ment’s undertaking regarding the cease-fire. Egypt con- 
sidered that diversion of the river would dangerously 
increase tension along the demarcation lines and might 
easily have serious and incalculable repercussions on 
the situation in the Middle East. 

He, too, supported Mr. Shukairy’s views regarding 
the controversial paragraphs in the United Kingdom 
draft resolution. In particular, pointing out that the 
sixth paragraph of the preamble was taken from the 
Anglo-Soviet declaration of April 27, he ‘said he failed 
to understand why only that paragraph from the declara- 
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tion was quoted when actually the declaration dealt 
with other questions which concerned the Near East 
and which had a closer relation to the Council’s resolu- 
tion of April 4 and the Secretary-General’s report. That 
one paragraph, he felt, was not relevant, was of no 
great usefulness to the draft resolution and, in fact, 
could be interpreted in very different ways and could 
go far beyond the Secretary-General’s mission and his 
report. 

Referring to the third paragraph of the operative part 
—that dealing with full freedom of movement of United 
Nations observers—Mr. Loutfi pointed out that the 
phrase “in all areas” did not appear in the text of the 
resolution adopted by the Council on April 4, and he 
wondered what purpose this addition was intended to 
serve and whether it added anything to the resolution. 

In conclusion, he asserted that Mr. Eban had ex- 
ceeded the limits of the Council’s discussion and had 
spoken of matters which he himself had studiously 
avoided raising. Thus he, Mr. Loutfi, was not discussing 
the attacks made on Gaza or the last bombardment of 
that open town in which a large number of refugees 
were killed. 

Likewise Mr. Rifa’i dealt with his Government’s 
strong reservation to its cease-fire declaration regarding 
a resumption by Israel of the Jordan River diversion 
works, and reiterated the views on other parts of the 
United Kingdom draft resolution already expressed by 
Mr. Shukairy and Mr. Louttfi. 

“We trust,” he said, “that the Security Council will 
advocate one settlement, and only one, a settlement 
that preserves the prestige of the United Nations first 
and foremost, a settlement that calls upon Israel to 
abide by the United Nations resolutions which brought 
Israel itself into existence, a settlement which defends 
human rights and upholds international moral obliga- 
tions, a settlement which puts an end to the miseries 
of one million Palestine-Arab refugees who are living 
in despair, despite their recognized rights to their home- 
land. 

“This is the kind of settlement that should be intro- 
duced, if we mean to secure peace and achieve perma- 
nent stability; not a settlement on a mutually acceptable 
basis between the parties, thus pre-conditioning the 
acceptance of Israel by its victims.” 


“Chief Cause of Tension” 


Mr. Ammoun considered that the chief cause of ten- 
sion continued to exist—the Israelis’ intention of re- 
suming the Jordan River diversion scheme despite the 
Council’s expressed prohibition. The Secretary-General’s 
representations in that connection had been without 
effect. 

This was not a mere economic scheme, undertaken 
in violation of the age-old rights of the Arabs to those 
waters, he said, but its unavowed purpose was in fact 
to destroy the equilibrium of the opposing forces and 
to secure for Israel strategic and political advantage 
prohibited by the armistice agreement. The Israelis 
were no doubt eager to make use of the waters of 
the Jordan River, but their claims must not take those 
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waters away from the millions of refugees who had 
from time immemorial been the legitimate beneficiaries. 
The works planned by Israel would drastically change 
the terrain and thereby violate the provision of the 
armistice agreement prohibiting any act which might 
affect the rights, claims or positions of either party in 
the final settlement. In other words what Israel was 
seeking was a fait accompli. 

Mr. Ammoun supported the views expressed by the 
representatives of the three other Arab states and went 
on to say that, despite Israel’s allegations of signs of 
imminent hostilities against it, it was Israel in fact which 
had been building up an arsenal in the Middle East for 
ten years already, which enabled it to threaten its 
neighbors and, over their heads, the United Nations 
itself, with such undertakings as the diversion of the 
Jordan. The true cause of tension, he added, lay in 
Israel’s hostility to the resolutions of the United Na- 
tions and in its repudiation of its own commitments, 
such as the Lausanne Protocol. 


Essentials for a Settlement 


At this stage Arkady A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., 
spoke in the debate for the first time. While it was still 
too early to express any view on the consequences of 
the actual results of the Secretary-General’s visit to the 
Middle East, he felt, there seemed to be every possi- 
bility of avoiding an armed conflict in the Middle East 
if the parties observed the undertakings they had as- 
sumed and did not permit themselves to be provoked 
into involvement in military operations. 

[he reestablishment of full compliance with the armi- 
stice agreements was merely a first and essential stage 
in the direction of easing the existing tension. It was 
necessary to continue the efforts until a lasting and 
peaceful settlement of the whole Palestine problem had 
been achieved. Success, of course, depended primarily 
on the cooperation of the parties, but would also de- 
pend on the extent to which the other Members of the 
United Nations and particularly of the Security Council 
did everything possible to assist the United Nations in 
achieving a peaceful settlement of the differences be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel. 

“So far as the Soviet Government is concerned,” Mr. 
Sobolev said, “it is ready to give the United Nations the 
necessary support in its efforts in that direction, on the 
understanding that measures to relax the present tension 
in the Palestine area will be taken with due regard for 
the wishes of the states of the Middle East and without 
interference in their domestic affairs.” 

Preparation of the Council’s resolution and of other 
United Nations measures should be preceded by care- 
ful consultation, particularly with the countries con- 
cerned and also among the members of the Council 
bearing the main responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace. Unfortunately, he said, preparation 
of the United Kingdom draft resolution had not been 
preceded by such joint consultations. 

In preliminary remarks regarding that proposal, he 
stated that he understood from Sir Pierson Dixon’s 
explanation that the Secretary-General’s terms of refer- 
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ence in rendering his “good offices” would not exceed 
those conferred on him by the Council’s resolution of 
April 4. However, some clarification was necessary. 

He hoped the United Kingdom would take into ac- 
count the expressed desire that a resolution should be 
drafted in a form which the Council could approve 
unanimously and which would be acceptable to the 
parties concerned. Continuation of the consultations 
referred to by the representative of Iran might lead 
to such a draft resolution. 


United Kingdom Amendments 


After this discussion, Sir Pierson Dixon, at the next 
meeting, emphasized that it was not the intention of 
the draft resolution to ask the Secretary-General to em- 
bark on a broad initiative beyond the framework of 
the armistice agreements. He therefore amended the 
seventh operative paragraph to provide that the Secre- 
tary-General would be requested to continue his good 
offices with the parties “with a view to full implementa- 
tion of the Council’s resolution of April 4, 1956, and 
full compliance with the armistice agreements.” 

He had not anticipated that there would be any ob- 
jection to the paragraph in the preamble expressing 
consciousness of the need to create conditions in which 
a peaceful settlement on a mutually acceptable basis 
could be made. The paragraph was intended merely 
to bring out the point that any eventual settlement be- 
tween the parties should be arrived at through agree- 
ment and should not be imposed. 

Concern had been expressed that that paragraph 
would undermine the well-known stand of certain of 
the parties on the nature of any possible settlement, but 
Sir Pierson emphasized that there was nothing in the 
paragraph which affected the nature of the settlement. 
If adopted, the draft resolution could not in any way 
prevent the parties from taking up any position they 
wished regarding the basis for a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. He could not agree to omit or to amend 
that paragraph. 

As for the third operative paragraph regarding the 
full freedom of movement of United Nations observers, 
he said that the words “in all areas” were not intended 
in any way to extend the scope of the paragraph beyond 
the definitions contained in the armistice agreements 
or in the definition for freedom of movement as set out 
in the resolution of April 4. Therefore he was glad to 
omit those three words from the paragraph even though 
he did not think that they would change the sense of 
the provision. 

Dr. Abdoh, of Iran, expressed appreciation to the 
United Kingdom delegation for the concessions and 
clarifications and said that some amendments which he 
had intended to submit were no longer necessary. How- 
ever, he considered it necessary that the draft resolution 
should be further amended so that it could be adopted 
unanimously and accepted by the parties. Therefore he 
formally proposed to delete the controversial sixth para- 
graph of the preamble which Sir Pierson Dixon had 
said he could not agree to omit. 

In the ensuing debate, support for the retention of 
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that paragraph—on the ground that nothing in the pre- 
amble of a Security Council resolution could be re- 
garded as derogating from the authority and validity of 
previous resolutions of the Council or of the General 
Assembly—was expressed by the representatives of 
Peru, the United States, France and Cuba. 

On the other hand, among Members of the Council, 
the representatives of the Soviet Union, China and 
Yugoslavia, and the representatives of the four Arab 
states argued in favor of deletion of the paragraph. Mr. 
Sobolev feared it would open the way to the interpreta- 
tion that this new resolution encroached to some extent 
on previous United Nations decisions on the Palestine 
question. Dr. Tsiang submitted that deletion would not 
detract in the least from the main purpose in mind. 

Mr. Shukairy, Mr. Loutfi, Mr. Ammoun and Mr. 
Rifa’i reiterated their previous arguments that retention 
of the paragraph would make the Secretary-General’s 
task extremely difficult—that collapse of the effort 
would be most probable. The clarification given by Sir 
Pierson Dixon had not dispelled their doubts and fears, 
said Mr. Shukairy. He contended that, even on the 
strength of the Anglo-Soviet declaration, from which 
the words of the contentious paragraph were taken, 
those few words were a mutilation of the ideas of the 
Soviet Union as well as of the United Kingdom itself. 

Furthermore, if the United Kingdom was going to 
choose an international document as a basis of policy 
and felt it necessary to quote from such a document, 
why the Anglo-Soviet declaration? Why not, for in- 
stance, the Baghdad Pact, the members of which had 
made it clear that that pact was built on the under- 
standing that with regard to their policy on the Middle 
East they would work collectively in order to ensure the 
implementation of the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly and that peace in the Middle East could be 
secured only on the basis of that implementation. 

He and the other Arab representatives appealed to 
Sir Pierson, in a spirit of conciliation and respect, to 
review and revise his attitude and the draft resolution. 

After these representations on June 1, Dr. Abdoh 
proposed an adjournment to give representatives “the 
necessary time to consider and in particular to weigh 
the consequences of the Council’s action.” 

“I hope,” he said, “that in the meantime the United 
Kingdom representative will have been able to recon- 
sider his position and that he will be in a position to 
accept the draft amendent which I have proposed.” 


Paragraph Withdrawn 


At the next meeting, on June 4, Sir Pierson an- 
nounced that, in the interests of unanimity and in re- 
sponse to Dr. Abdoh’s plea, he was willing to accept 
the Iranian amendment. 

“I have noted the statements by members of the 
Council,” he said, “that to do this would permit a 
unanimous vote on the draft resolution.” 

In response, Dr. Abdoh paid a tribute to Sir Pierson 
for his cooperation and conciliatory spirit. 

“Though it has somewhat delayed the Council’s 
action,” he observed, “the debate we have had has 
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proved most fruitful, and the discussions between dele- 
gations that have taken place outside the Council cham- 
ber in the spirit of cooperation by which the United 
Nations is actuated have at last led to a solution of the 
difficulties with which the Council was faced and have 
ensured unanimity in the Council itself.” 

Both James J. Wadsworth, of the United States, and 
Mr. Alphand, of France, expressed regret that it had 
been found necessary to delete the paragraph, but they 
said they would vote for the amended draft resolution. 
Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, said that his delegation would 
also vote for it and could have voted for it in its pre- 
vious form because he was certain that the paragraph 
in question did not have the broad scope which had 
been attributed to it by the delegations which opposed it. 

Mr. Nujiez-Portuondo stated that Cuba believed that 
there should be two votes and that he would abstain if 
the Iranian amendment were voted on separately be- 
cause his delegation regarded as a serious matter the 
insertion in and then the withdrawal from a draft reso- 
lution of a statement on the need for a settlement be- 
tween the parties. If the amendment were approved by 
a majority of the Council, however, his delegation 
would vote for the draft resolution as a whole. 

At this the President of the Council explained that 
the Iranian amendment had been accepted and incor- 
porated in the draft resolution and that, since it no 
longer existed as a separate amendment, it would not 
be put to the vote. 

Mr. Sobolev welcomed the conciliatory step taken by 
the United Kingdom and said that deletion of the para- 
graph made the draft resolution acceptable to his dele- 
gation. 

Dr. Belaunde also welcomed the solution but cau- 
tioned that deletion of the paragraph, even in response 
to justifiable misgivings, should not be interpreted as 
implying any change in the Council’s general policy. 


Explanations 


After the amended draft resolution was adopted 
unanimously, statements were made by Sir Pierson 
Dixon, who explained why he had agreed to accept the 
Iranian amendment; by Mr. Sobolev, who pointed out 
that the Council had to take into account the objections 
of the interested parties; and by Mr. Eban, Mr. 
Shukairy, Mr. Ammoun, Mr. Rifa’i and Mr. Loutfi. 

Sir Pierson pointed out that his delegation certainly 
did not consider that omission of the controversial para- 
graph could in any way be taken to mean that the 
Council considered that the settlement should be on 
some other basis than a mutually acceptable one. 

“It simply means,” he said, “that the Council takes 
no stand on this point.” Later he added: “I doubt if 
there has ever been such a fuss made in the United Na- 
tions about the inclusion in a preambular paragraph 
of five little words which are really a glimpse of the 
obvious: that agreement has to be on a mutually accept- 
able basis.” 

However, as author of the draft resolution, he had 
not wished to jeopardize the usefulness of the proposal 
by insisting on a point which did not directly affect its 
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purpose. Obviously the Secretary-General, who repre- 
sented the totality of the United Nations, would have 
found himself in a less favorable position to exert the 
full force of the United Nations if the resolution had 
not had maximum support. 

Mr. Eban, too, regretted that the paragraph had been 
omitted and felt that that omission had reduced the 
prospects of success by the Secretary-General. 

“The more the Security Council is prevented from 
asserting the dynamic qualities of its policy, the more 
it is restricted to the static concept of remaining fixed 
within the armistice framework without progress to- 
wards a more durable settlement, the harder it is for 
good offices and conciliation to take the position in the 
Middle East beyond its present context of danger and 
tension,” he declared. 

He considered that the people of Israel would be wise 
and prudent to conclude from the debate, especially 
from the tone and content of the Arab speeches, that 
their national security was gravely threatened. 

Israel’s disappointment at the omission had been con- 
siderably alleviated by the somewhat fortunate paradox 
that the withdrawal of the paragraph had been the 
occasion for an impressive demonstration of support for 
the concept which it had sought to express. 

On the other hand, Mr. Shukairy contended that, on 
the three fundamental issues forming the Palestine ques- 
tion, there was a negative attitude on the part of Israel: 
no repatriation; no recession from the territorial demar- 
cation line; no implementation whatsoever of interna- 
tionalization. Who, on those counts, was frustrating the 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine question, he asked. 

“We for our part,” he continued, “say: “We are quite 
ready to cooperate with the Conciliation Commission, 
with mediation, with the Security Council, with the Gen- 
eral Assembly and, if you please, with the Secretary- 
General himself. We are quite prepared to cooperate 
with the Secretary-General with a view to implementing 
the resolutions of the General Assembly on these three 
counts.” It is for Israel—which now voices pronounce- 
ments of peace and declarations with regard to peace 
here in the Security Council—to come forward and say: 
“We accept the Secretary-General as the United Nations 
chief in order to promote measures leading to the im- 
plementation of the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly.’ Short of that, the Security Council and the world 


at large would know who is obstructing the peaceful 
settlement of the Palestine question. 

“We are for peace, a peace based on justice, a peace 
that does not ignore the rights of the people to their 
homeland. If Israel is really determined to achieve 
peace, it depends upon Israel’s taking action, not just 
using words, to pursue a policy that will lead to peace, 
at least in its initial stages.” 


Secretary-General’s Statement 


After these concluding statements, Dr. Walker, of 
Australia, the President, invited the Secretary-General 
to address the Council. Mr. Hammarskjold said: “The 
mandate given to the Secretary-General by the Security 
Council in the resolution of April 4, 1956, is well 
known. There is certainly no reason for me to recapit- 
ulate the terms of reference. In the resolution passed by 
the Council this afternoon the Council has requested 
me to continue my good offices with the parties in 
pursuance of the said resolution and with a view to the 
full implementation of the armistice agreements. 

“I wish to say that it is with the best hopes that I 
shall try to meet this request of the Security Council. 
The decision of the Security Council gives me the privi- 
lege to continue in the spirit in which the work has been 
begun, thanks largely to the cooperative attitude of all 
the parties concerned. 

“The analysis of the problems and the reactions to 
the difficulties and possibilities which I will take as the 
frame for my work are fully explained in my report to 
the Security Council on the first part of the Middle East 
assignment. The debate following the vote of the Coun- 
cil has highlighted points on which deep differences of 
view exist. It is my firm hope that neither these differ- 
ences nor any of the expressions they have found here 
will be permitted to harm the effort on which the United 
Nations, in cooperation with the parties, has embarked.” 

Dr. Walker then summed up the Council’s decision, 
as quoted on page 6, paid a tribute to the statesman- 
ship of the United Kingdom delegation and to Sir Pier- 
son Dixon personally for his handling of this important 
matter and, on behalf of the Council, thanked the Sec- 
retary-General for his statement and extended to him 
best wishes in the continuance of his task and asked him 
to convey similar good wishes to the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization. 








Resolution Adopted by t 


The Security Council, 


Recalling its resolutions of April 4, 
1956 (S/3575) and August 11, 1949 
(S/1376-II); 


Having received the report of the 
Secretary-General on his recent mission 
on behalf of the Security Council (S/ 
3596): 


Noting those passages of the report 
(Section III and Annexes I-IV) which 
refer to the assurances given to the Secre- 
tary-General by all the parties to the 
Armistice Agreements unconditionally to 
observe the cease-fire; 
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Noting also that progress has been 
made towards the adoption of the speci- 
fic measures set out in the third operative 
paragraph of the Security Council’s reso- 
lution of April 4, 1956; 


Noting, however, that full compliance 
with the General Armistice Agreements 
and with the Council’s resolutions of 
March 30, 1955, September 8, 1955, and 
January 19, 1956, is not yet effected, 
and that the measures called for in the 
third operative paragraph of its resolu- 
tion of April 4, 1956 have been neither 


completely agreed upon nor put fully 
into effect; 

Believing that further progress should 
now be made in consolidating the gains 
resulting from the Secretary-General’s 
mission and towards full implementation 
by the parties of the Armistice Agree- 
ments; 

1. Commends the Secretary-General 
and the parties on the progress already 
achieved; 


2. Declares that the parties to the 
Armistice Agreements should speedily 
carry out with the measures already 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Agriculture in the World Economy 


Aa TURE “as one of the old- 

est and most important of all 
primary industries” is the subject of 
a recent FAO publication, “Agricul- 
ture in the World Economy.” The 
seventy-six page booklet reviews var- 
ious international efforts to achieve 
freedom from want, citing develop- 
ments and actions such as the Hot 
Springs Conference of 1943, the 
FAO Conference in Quebec in 1945, 
the United Nations Charter, the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program. 

The survey observes that one criti- 
cal period for agriculture emerged 
with the Industrial Revolution, and 
that a second major crisis for agri- 
culture has come in our own times, 
“when the accelerating rate of popu- 
lation increase and the awakening 
or sharpening of a world conscience 
in nutritional questions imposes 
new, immense demands on agricul- 
tural productivity.” 

Conclusions drawn from the sur- 
vey emphasize that world agricul- 
tural production must be expanded 
to meet the needs of an expanding 
population. With the resources and 
methods presently in use, the task 
might well seem formidable. The 
present agricultural production rate 
only barely exceeds the rate of pop- 


ulation growth, and supplies are 
unevenly distributed. But farming 
techniques are being improved, and 
the rate of improvement can be 
accelerated. There are also vast po- 
tential resources which science and 
capital could capture for agriculture 
production. 

Agriculture usually does not re- 
ceive its fair share of the world’s 
income, the FAO publication says, 
nor does it generally receive the 
same attention as industry, finance 
and commerce, The agricultural and 
industrial sectors of the world econ- 
omy are organically interwoven, and 
development is possible only if that 
fact is clearly recognized by leaders 
and planners in both fields. 

‘ The responsibility for success in 
meeting the challenge to world agri- 
culture rests mainly on governments, 
in cooperation with industry, agri- 
culture, finance and labor in their 
own countries, and with other gov- 
ernments On a regional and world- 
wide scale. In this last task, FAO 
plays a major part. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 
Price $1.00, 5s., or equivalent in 
other currencies. Obtainable from 
the United Nations Bookshop, 
United Nations, New York, or 


Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and 
in other countries from FAO sales 
agents. 


Where and How to Buy 
United Nations Publications 
in the United States 


EADERS in the United States will 

find the new brochure “Where 
and How to Buy United Nations 
Publications in the United States” 
a useful guide to the simplest and 
easiest means of obtaining the many 
and varied publications produced 
by the United Nations on its work 
during the past ten years. 

Copies can be obtained free-of- 
charge by writing to the Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, New York. 

Organizations wishing to distri- 
bute the brochure to their member- 
ship may apply for a bulk order by 
writing on their letterhead station- 


ery. 





Council on June 4, 1956 


agreed upon with the Secretary-General, 
and should cooperate with the Secretary- 
General and the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization to put 
into effect their further practical propo- 
sals, pursuant to the resolution of April 
4, with a view to full implementation of 
that resolution and full compliance with 
the Armistice Agreements; 

3. Declares that full freedom of move- 
ment of United Nations observers must 
be respected along the Armistice Demar- 
cation Lines, in the Demilitarized Zones 
and in the Defensive Areas, as defined 
in the Armistice Agreements, to enable 
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them to fulfil their functions; 

4. Endorses the Secretary-General’s 
view that the reestablishment of full com- 
pliance with the Armistice Agreements 
represents a stage which has to be passed 
in order to make progress possible on 
the main issues between the parties: 

5. Requests the Chief of Staff to con- 
tinue to carry out his observation of the 
cease-fire pursuant to the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution of August 11, 1949 and 
to report to the Security Council when- 
ever any action undertaken by one party 
to an Armistice Agreement constitutes 
a serious violation of that Agreement or 


of the cease-fire, which in his opinion 
requires immediate consideration by the 
Secruity Council; 

6. Calls upon the parties to the Arm- 
istice Agreements to take the steps neces- 
sary to carry out this resolution, thereby 
increasing confidence and demonstrating 
their wish for peaceful conditions; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to 
continue his good offices with the par- 
ties, with a view to full implementation 
of the Council’s resolution of April 4, 
1956, and full compliance with the Arm- 
istice Agreements, and to report to the 
Security Council as appropriate. 
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SUGGESTED READING 


LIST 


The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


WATER AND THE WORLD TODAY 
MULTIPLE-PURPOSE RIVER BASIN DE- 

VELOPMENT. PART 1. MANUAL OF 

RIVER BASIN PLANNING. 83 pp. U.N. 

Sales No. 195511.F.1. Price: 80¢, 

6/-, Sw. fr. 3.00. 

Flood Control Series No. 7. This 
manual deals with the nature and 
basic physical aspects of multiple-pur- 
pose river basin development. 


STANDARDS FOR METHODS AND REC- 
ORDS OF HYDROLOGIC MEASURE- 
MENTS. 82 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1954. 
11.F.3. Price: 80¢, 6/-, Sw. fr. 3.00. 


Flood Control Series No. 6. This 
publication covers methods of meas- 
urement of precipitation and evapora- 
tion, water level, discharge, sediment 
load, ground water, and quality of 
water together with records to be used 
in the field. In describing the various 
standard methods for hydrologic meas- 
urements, it gives the essential points 
to be observed rather than detailed 
instructions to be followed. 


(The Flood Control Series is com- 
posed of the various studies carried 
out by ESCAFE’s Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol and Water Resources Develop- 
ment. A complete listing of the series 
can be obtained from the Sales 
Agents. ) 

RAINMAKING. A STUDY OF EXPERI- 
MENTS. J8 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1954.1.22. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of an 
article which appeared in the United 
Nations Review, Vol. I, No. 1, July 
1954. It deals with the results of a sur- 
vey on rainmaking experiments in dif- 
ferent areas of the world which was 
carried out by wMo. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SURFACE WATER DE- 
VELOPMENT IN ARID REGIONS. 45 
pp. Published by Fao, Rome. Price: 
50¢, 2/6. 

An outline of techniques of utiliza- 
tion of natural flow without storage by 
retarding surface runoff by drainage, 
and by the storage of flood water. 
REVIEWS OF RESEARCH ON ARID ZONE 

Hypro.Locy. 2/2 pp. clothbound. 

Published by uNnesco, Paris. Price: 

$5.00, 28/16, Fr. fr. 1,450. 
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Reports covering work in eight dif- 
ferent arid regions of the world, each 
followed by a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. Contains a series of maps 
specially designed for UNESCO, show- 
ing arid and semi-arid areas of the 
world which have similar climatic con- 
ditions. 

DIRECTORY OF INSTITUTIONS ENGAGED 
IN ARID ZONE RESEARCH. //0 pp. 
Published by UNEscoO, Paris. Price: 
$1.50, 8/6, Fr. fr. 400. 

Lists of institutions, scientists and 
engineers engaged in arid zone re- 
search, or research which may be of 
value to those working on problems 
of arid and semi-arid regions. Details 
are given on 85 institutions located in 
16 countries and six dependent terri- 
tories. 

REVIEWS OF RESEARCH ON PROBLEMS 
OF UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER. 
96 pp. Published by UNESCO, Paris. 
Price: $1.75, 10/6, Fr. fr. 500. 
Contains reports by Georges Gril- 

lot, H. E. Hayward and Everett D. 
Howe. Two of the reports deal with 
the biological and agricultural prob- 
lems presented by plants tolerant of 
saline or brackish water and the em- 
ployment of such water for irrigation 
purposes, based on researches in Eu- 
rope, Africa, the Middle East, Aus- 
tralia, India and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The third report discusses the 
various methods of desaltification of 
sea water for supporting plant and 
animal life, especially in arid or semi- 
arid coastal regions. 


THE EXPANDED TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


EIGHTH REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD TO THE TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE. /04 
pp. Official Records, Economic and 
Social Council, Twenty-Second Ses- 
sion, Supplement No. 5. Price: 
$1.00, 7/-, Sw. fr. 4.00. 

The Technical Assistance Board 
describes the progress and develop- 
ments of the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance for Economic 
Development during 1955. The report 
also contains some details of activities 
to be undertaken in 1956 and brief 
indications of plans for 1957. 


SEEDS OF PROGRESS. STORIES OF TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE. 48 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1955.1.28. Price: 30¢, 2/-, 
Sw. fr. 1.20. 

A collection of human stories show- 
ing the typical work and interesting 
experiences of international experts in 
different lands. These illustrated stories 
reflect the diverse nature of technical 
assistance. 


SHAPING THE FUTURE 
STATE OF SOMALIA 


RAPPORT DU GOUVERNEMENT ITALIEN 
A L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE DES Na- 
TIONS UNIES SUR L’ADMINISTRATION 
DE TUTELLE DE LA SOMALIE, 1955. 
241 pp. Printed by Instituto Poli- 
grafico dello Stato P.V., Rome. 
Published by the Ministry of For- 

eign Affairs of the Government of 

Italy, this report, illustrated with 

charts, maps and photographs, de- 

scribes the administration of Somali- 

land by Italy for the year 1955. 


COMMITTEE ASSAYS EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS IN DEPENDENT AREAS 


SPECIAL STUDY ON ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES. 2/9 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1954.V1.B1. Price: $2.00, 15/-, 
Sw. fr. 8.00. 

Contains a summary of the points 
raised in the report on economic con- 
ditions and development prepared by 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
1954, The remaining chapters include 
studies on development plans, stand- 
ards of living, agriculture, fisheries, 
livestock, finance and external trade. 
SUMMARIES AND ANALYSES OF INFOR- 

MATION TRANSMITTED TO THE SEC- 

RETARY-GENERAL DwuRING 1954. 285 

pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955.V1.B.2. 

Price: $3.00, 22/6, Sw. fr. 12.00. 

This is the ninth of an annual series. 
The major portion of the volume con- 
tains summaries of information trans- 
mitted by the Administering Authori- 
ties in 1954. A general survey includes 
an examination of international colla- 
boration and technical assistance in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
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and the question of the cessation of 
the transmission of information on 
Greenland. , 
SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

172 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955.V1.B.1. 

Price: $1.75, 12/6, Sw. fr. 7.50. 

An examination of social conditions 
in general in the Territories. Contains 
studies on certain aspects such as com- 
munity development, race, relations, 
industrial relations, wage payments, 
social change and standard of living, 
public health, training of ancillary and 
auxiliary medical personnel and nutri- 
tion. 


tra canst 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS ~— 


UNITED NATIONS 


JULY 4 (2 WEEKS) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
COMMITTEE OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SoOcIAL COUNCIL, Geneva. 

Expected to consider, inter alia 
annual report of TAB to TAC; 
SG’s report on UN TA Program; 
other reports and various techni- 
cal and organizational questions. 


JULY 5-7 INTER-AGENCY MEETING ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL SOCIAL PROGRAMS, Ge- 
neva. 

Meets in conjunction with twenty- 
second session of acc. 

JULY 9-20 TECHNICAI 
Geneva, 

Thirty-sixth session. An _inter- 
Secretariat organ consisting of 
UN and specialized agency rep- 
resentatives participating in UN 
Expanded TA Program. 

JULY 9-AUGUST 10 ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL, Geneva 


ASSISTANCE BoarD, 


AND SOCIAI 
Twenty-second session. Provi- 
sional agenda includes: general 
review of development and co- 
ordination of the economic, so- 
cial and human rights programs 
and activities of the UN and the 
specialized agencies as a whole; 
economic development of under- 
developed countries; reports of 
Statistical, Human Rights and 
Status of Women Commissions, 
etc. 


JULY ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
COORDINATION, Geneva. 


Twenty-second session (closed). 


JULY COMMITTEE ON SOUTH WEST 


Arrica, Headquarters. 
Its principal task will be to ex- 
amine the information placed be- 
fore it by the Secretariat on con- 
ditions in the Territory, prepare 
its Assembly report and also 
examine petitions. 

JULY - AUGUST TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL'S 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE UNions, Headquarters. 

Meets during eighteenth 
of the Council. 

AUGUST 13-23 EUROPEAN REGIONAL CON- 
SULTATIVE GROUP ON PREVENTION OF 
CRIME AND TREATMENT OF OFFEND- 
ERS, Geneva. 

Third session. 


session 
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EUROPEAN CONVENTION GIVES 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHT OF PETITION 

EUROPEAN YEARBOOK, VOL. I. 556 pp. 
and index. Published by Martinus 

Nijhoff, The Hague, Netherlands. 

Price: 28.50 Guilders. 

The European Yearbook, published 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Europe, is a major work of reference 
on international organizations in Eu- 
rope. The first volume contains, in 
English and French, the basic texts 
(conventions, treaties, statutes, etc.) 
and chronologies relating to these or- 
ganizations. A separate section, con- 
sisting of articles on the work of the 


organizations, contains an article by 
Poly Modinos entitled “La Convention 
européenne des droits de l-homme.” 
A bibliographical section contains ab- 
stracts of about fifty books and classi- 
field lists of 250 articles. 


CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTs AND FUNDAMENTAL 
FREEDOMS AND PROTOCOL TO THE 
CONVENTION. 20 pp. Published by 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg. 
Price: 25¢, 1/-, Fr. fr. 80. 

Text of the European Convention 

and of the Protocol thereto with a 

commentary on the Convention. 
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AUGUST 13-SEPTEMBER 7 CONFERENCE ON 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION 
ON SLAVERY, Geneva. 


AUGUST 14-31 
Geneva. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL, 


AUGUST 16-SEPTEMBER 12 COMMITTEE OF 
EXPERTS ON TRANSPORT OF DANGER- 
ous Goons, Geneva. 


AUGUST 24 MEETING OF SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES AND NGO's INTERESTED IN 
THE PREVENTION OF CRIME AND TREAT- 
MENT OF OFFENDERS, Geneva. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
ciL, Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
ComMMITTEES, Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
JULY 2-4 COAL COMMITTEE, Geneva. 
Working Party on Coal Statistics. 


JULY 2-7 COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEMS, Geneva, 


JULY 2-7 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
TEE, Geneva. 
Working Party 
lems. 


on Tariff Prob- 


AUGUST 13-17  ExPERT GROUP ON CON- 
DITIONS OF SALE OF COAL, Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


JULY 30-AUGUST 6 WORKING PARTY ON 
HOUSING AND BUILDING MATERIALS, 
Bangkok. 

Fourth meeting reviewing techni- 
cal and economic problems on 
housing and building materials in 
ECAFE region, Jointly sponsored 
by ECAFE, UN Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Io, 
FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 


JULY 3-5 FAO TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON DesERT Locust Con- 
TROL (ETAP), Teheran. 

Sixth session. 


JULY 3-6 JOINT FAO/IUFRO COMMITTEE 
ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, Oxford. 


JULY 7-14 IUFRO PERMANENT COMMIT- 
TEE, Oxford. 
Twelfth Congress. 
JULY 13 TECHNICAL PANEL ON FoRESTRY 
EDUCATION, Oxford. 
First Ad Hoc Meeting. 


JULY 23-27 MEETING ON 
Diseases, Rome. 


TicK-BoRNE 


JULY 24-26 FAO CONFERENCE ON INLAND 
FisHERIES, Helsinki. 

Provisional agenda includes re- 

views of importance of inland 


fisheries in world food economy 


(synopsis of general situation in 
individual countries—with special 
reference to Europe), and of 
fisheries science as applied to in- 
land fisheries. 


JULY 24-28 INTERNATIONAL PoPLAaR ComM- 
MISSION, Brussels. 


Permanent Committee. 


JULY 29-AUGUST 10 EUROPEAN FORESTRY 
COMMISSION, Yugoslavia. 
Working Party on Torrent Con- 
trol and Protection from Ava- 
lanches. 


ho 


JULY 2-11 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND HUMAN RELATIONS, 
Geneva. 

Agenda includes basic problems 
and present trends and relations 
between employers and workers; 
examination of the possibility of 
action by mo in this field and 
suggestions as to how such action 
should be developed. 


JULY 3-9 INTERGOVERNMENTAL MEETING 
ON DraFT EvuROPEAN CONVENTION 
CONCERNING SOCIAL SECURITY OF 
WORKERS ENGAGED IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPORT, Geneva. 


JULY 10-17 COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS ON 
PERFORMERS RIGHTS, Geneva. 
To examine proposed draft inter- 
national convention for the pro- 
tection of performers, record 





manufacturers 
organizations. 


and broadcasting 


AUGUST 13-24 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
DANGEROUS SUBSTANCES, Geneva. 


UNESCO 
JULY 2-5 SYMPOSIUM ON 
Mexico City. 
Convened by the Latin America 
Science Cooperation Office. 


ToPoLocy, 


JULY 5-6 PREPARATORY MEETING OF ECoN- 
OMISTS ON INTERNATIONAL PEACEFUL 
COOPERATION, Geneva. 

Convened jointly by International 
Economic Association and UNESCO. 


JULY 6 MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
EXPERTS IN CHARGE OF THE PREPARA- 
TION OF THE 1956 ScrentTiFic TRa- 
VELLING EXHIBITION, Paris. 


JULY 9-15 MEETING OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EXPERTS ON INTERNATIONAL PBRACE- 
FUL COOPERATION, Geneva. 


JULY 9-17 SixTH INTERNATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION, Ge- 
neva, 

Convened jointly by uNgEsco/In- 
ternational Bureau of Education. 

JULY 11-31 Executive Boarp, Paris. 

Forty-fourth session. 


JULY 15-21 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON ADULT 
EDUCATION IN ArT, Haltern-am-See- 
Ruhr, Germany. 

Convened by the German Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. 


AUGUST 1-3 MEETING oF EXPERTS ON 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND PRACTICAL 
ASPECTS OF EVALUATION, Paris. 


AUGUST 4-7 MEETING OF REPRESENTA- 
TIvVes OF HIGH ALTITUDE LaABora- 
TORIES IN LATIN AMERICA, Chacal- 
taya, Bolivia, 

Convened by the Latin America 
Science Cooperation Office. 
AUGUST 6-10 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 


STUDY OF COMMON IDEAS REGARDING 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, Paris. 


AUGUST 8-18 JOINT UN-UNESCO SEMINAR 
ON URBANIZATION IN THE ECAFE RE- 
GION, Bangkok. 


WHO 


JULY 2-8 CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING 
OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Zagreb. 
(Closed. ) 


JULY 10-17  ExperT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
SECTICIDES, Geneva. 
(Closed. ) 


JULY 23-29 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
SANITARY ENGINEERS, Helsinki. 
(Closed. ) 

JULY 30-AUGUST 4 StTupy GROUP ON 
PEDIATRIC EDUCATION, Stockholm. 
(Closed. ) 

AUGUST 7-11 Strupy GROUP ON THE 
EFFECT OF RADIATION ON HUMAN 


GENETICS, Copenhagen. 
(Closed. ) 


wMo 


JULY 16-18 PANEL ON WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT, Geneva. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JULY 8-13 INTERNATIONAL “PEN” (Poets, 
Editors and Newsmen) Cus, Lon- 
don. 

Twenty-eighth Congress. 

JULY 8-13 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, 
Montreal. 


Seventh Congress. 
JULY 11-18 WoRLD ALLIANCE oF YMCAs, 
Geneva. 
Executive Committee. 
JULY 13-15 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
SOCIALIST YouTH, Helsinki. 
Executive Committee meeting. 
JULY 16-21 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR STANDARDIZATION, Geneva. 
Council meeting. 
JULY 18-26 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 
WorRKERS’ FEDERATION, Vienna. 
Trade Secretariat of the ICFTL 
Twenty-fourth biennial congress. 
JULY 22-25 COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, Bossy, Switzerland. 
Annual meeting of the Executive 


Committee and celebration of 
tenth anniversary. 

JULY 22-29 CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL 

UNION FOR SOCIAL Service, London 


JULY 22-29 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
FOR HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING, 
Vienna, 

International Congress. 

JULY 22-29 WoRLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH, 

Missenden Abbey (UK). 
Commonwealth youth conference. 

JULY 23-28 INTERNATIONAL Bar ASSOCIA- 
TION, Oslo. 

Sixth International Conference of 
the legal profession. 

JULY 23-29 WoMEN’S 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
Birmingham (UK). 

JULY 28-AUGUST 2 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
FOR CHILD WELFARE, Bonn, Ger- 
many. 

General Council. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AND FREEDOM, 


OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


JULY 2-12 SCIENTIFIC COUNCIL FOR AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA, Brazzaville, 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Second Inter-African Symposium 
on hydrobiology and inland fish- 
eries. 
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In India, at Tilaiya, is one of seven artificial lakes, part of the unified develop- 
ment of India’s Damodar River system which will provide flood control, power 
generation, irrigation and fishing. “Water and the World Today,” beginning on 
page 22 in this issue, is the first part of a detailed two-part article on United Nations 
activity in the vital field of control and use of the fresh waters of the world. 








